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6 months 
if you’re single 
...3 if married 


“...No, not that table, Jerry—I’m all 
for dim religious light. What's left of 
my tan is a mess—wish I'd never tanned 
—but you might as well spend your sum- 
mer under a bath-mat if you don’t, for all 
the fun you’d have...Why was I born 
with such a skin, answer ¢hat one, like a 
good brother! 

“Mary had the same trouble last year 
—blotches, roughness, pores all showing 
up? . . . This year she’s fine? What did 
she use—quick, Jerry! . . . It’s a liquid 
cream she puts on the last thing at 
night and again in the morning before 
her make-up—she’s given up everything 
else—it’s good for wrinkles and flabbi- 
ness, besides giving her an even skin?... 
You've got a clever wife; for heaven's 
sake, live up to her and think what it was! 
...It smelled like flowers? What flowers? 

“Geraniums?...Oh, Jerry, was it that 
Nina Geranium Cream I’ve seen adver- 
tised so much?...It was?...Three-fifty 
a jar and it lasts 6 months?...You give 
the order—and lend me the money—I’m 
going right out and buy some!...If it 
works, I’ll send Mary that scarf I got in 
Paris!...Get the scarf now?...Well, of 
all the True Believers! Jerry, I'll bet you 
use Nina yourself—I thought you looked 
improved!” 


geranium cream 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to 
the improvement of the complexion and modern 
methods of face grooming. Write her, stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 
regarding daytime and evening make-up. 


PRODUITS NINA, Inc. i 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me postpaid one jar Nina 
Geranium Cream. I enclose $3.50. 


Address 
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When writing to Produits Nina, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Jqurnal 
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ACTIVE woman 


HERE is caressing ease 
and true comfort built 
into every pair of Canti- 
lever Shoes! Their natural 
lines and flexible construc- 
tion offer you freedom 
from aching, tired, un- 
healthy feet! 

To the active woman of 
today these shoes give the 
comfort that she needs 
and thestyle that fittingly 

harmonizes with her 
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One of the many Cantilever % 
styles—comfortable and smart. ‘* 
Any pair you choose will be 4 
fitted scientifically to your foot. 


ANTILEVER | 
SHOES 


FLEXIBLE—LIKE YOUR FEET 


The telephone directory will give you the 
address of a Cantilever Store near you. If 
not, please write the Cantilever Corporation, 


410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Journal 5 Who and Why 


N her recent visit to Russia, 

Miriam Finn Scott had the 

great advantage over many 
other visitors there of speaking 
the language fluently. Her special 
mission was to study educational 
activities, and some of her ob- 
servations on what Russia is try- 
ing to do for the children are 
recorded in the article, written on 
her return from Russia, which 
opens this number. Mrs. Scott, 
besides being a writer, is a child 
diagnostician. For years she has 
successfully conducted “The Chil- 
dren’s Garden.” 


REMARKABLE woman of 

the Middle West is this 
month’s personality feature. It 
is a safe guess that every state 
has some one who influences and 
expresses it, as does Mrs. Cora 
G. Lewis, of Kansas. We (and 
probably Kansas) thank Avis D. 
Carlson, whose own lot of col- 
lege teaching and being married 
lies in Kansas, for introducing 
her interesting neighbor. 


ILDRED ADAMS, absent 

from these pages for a little 
while, re-enters with a character 
study of an organization instead 
of a person. In the article which 
she amusingly calls “Débutantes’ 
Progress,” she tells the story of 
the Junior League, from its white 
satin and charity beginnings to 
its present stage of clubhouse 
complexity. Before long we shall 
look to Miss Adams to introduce 
the Flapper’s Suc- 
cessor. 


HE timely sub- 

ject for this 
month’s_ depart- 
ment of Interna- 
tional Relations 
was not hard to 
find. Though the 
threat of war in 
Manchuria had 
died down when 
we asked for the 
article, the prob- 
lem remained un- 
solved, and before 
the article was on 
the press, the 
threat was again 
alarming. C. Wal- 
ter Young, whom 
our committee on International 
Relations chose to make this 
Manchurian situation clear, is a 
professor of political science—re- 
cently at the George Washington 
University and at present under a 
research appointment at Johns 
Hopkins. A sovecialist in affairs 
of the Far East, Mr. Young has 
studied in China, and is to be a 
member of the American Group 
at the Kyoto Conference of the 





Miriam Finn Scott 


Institute of Pacific Relations in 
November. His book, “The In- 
ternational Relations of Man- 
churia,” is in the press. 


ft XPERT guidance to rug and 
carpet buying is supplied in 
the department for Clubhouse 
Executives—and other homemak- 
ers. Please note the “and”: here- 
after the department will 
stress problems of modern 
housekeeping that are common 
to club and home. In such ar- 
ticles as this, we believe the de- 
partment can offer a service of 
sound scientific information that 
will be very welcome, and that is 
to be found in no other home 
economics department. Next 
month, the department will be a 
guide to the purchase of draper- 
ies. 


RS. GRACE H. FREEMAN, 

who writes about “Making 
Good in Middle Age,” has always 
been interested in women’s prob- 
lems. As a lecturer, she has been 
in touch with many kinds in 
many places. Her inclination to 
put things down on paper comes 
through three generations of 
newspaper editors. 


N EXT month we are to have a 
1 special blessing—in the 
shape of an article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick. On a sub- 
ject as difficult as it is important 
—and important not only as a 
national policy but as a matter of 
the housekeeping 
budget; the tariff. 
Mrs. McCormick is 
one of the best in- 
terpreters of na- 
tional affairs in the 
country. The Jour- 
nal congratulates 
itself, and thanks 
her. 


H AVE you made 
up you mind 
whether or not 
you like “modern” 
furniture, decora- 
tions, art? Do you 
feel you know what 
all these angles and 
strong colors are 
up to? We’ve asked 
Helen Johnson 
Keyes, who does, to answer the 
question, “What is this Modern- 
ism, anyhow?” She is doing it 
for an early number. Mrs. Keyes 
writes on art, as well as other 
subjects, for various publications. 





Mishkin 


D R. Alsop’s next article is on 

the close-to-home theme, 
“How to avoid my winter cold.” 

—* keep score on ourselves for 
er. 
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Libbey Glass 


...dn exclusive use in the Hotel Sagamore 


Mr. H. P. Somervitie, manager of the Hotel Saga- 
more, Rochester, N. Y., recently stated that Libbey 
No-nik Glass had so won his approval and pleased 
his patrons, that he was “‘forced”’ to decide upon its 
exclusive use in the Sagamore. 


As Mr. Somerville went on to say, Libbey No-nik 
Glassware combines distinctive beauty with great 
practicality. Libbey Glassware is crystal-clear and 
thin blown. The shapes are invariably simple, 
pleasing contours. The exclusive Libbey bulge 
and patented Libbey rim, which reduce breakage 
fifty per cent and absolutely prevent chipping, 
result in the gratifying combination of lightness 
and durability. Libbey ware is practical and beautiful. 


99090004 





(Vlo-nik 


Safedge GLASSWARE 


Libbey Glassware is readily obtainable anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. It is packed and 
delivered in convenient cartons. Libbey’s production 
policies have brought the price of this fine glass 
extremely low. See the complete line at your jobber’s, 
at our New York display rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, or at the Toledo factory. The Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

y y y 
Guarantee: If any No-nik Safedge glass becomes chipped 
on the rim from any cause whatever it will be replaced free 
of cost, or the purchase price refunded, on its return to the 
jobber from whom it was purchased. Because all glassware 
is fragile, this guarantee, of course, does not cover breakage. 


499066604 








“SEE WHAT YOU DRINK” 








'Vhen writing to the Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


A quiet announcement from Washington adds to the prospects of better times 
ahead for the Indians. Miss Mary Stewart has been appointed Assistant Di- 
rector of Education in the Indian Bureau. Her task will be to help fit the 
young Indians for their place in the world by practical education and to di- 
rect them into useful employment. By experience Miss Stewart is an educator 
and an employment specialist. She has been a university teacher and dean of 
women, and from 1921 to 1927 was associated with the Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor 
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Russian children listening to the manager of the Children’s Theatre in Moscow, before the play begins 


Russia’s Children 


An Observer in Russia Finds a Far-Reaching Program for Education and 
Child Welfare Based on the Beltef that the Children 
Are the Builders of Russia’s Future 


HAT is Russia trying to do 

in a practical way for its 

children? It seems to me 

that the answer to this ques- 

tion is more important than 
any attempt to discuss Russian political 
theories and policies; for one’s attitude 
toward theories and policies is notori- 
ously based largely upon one’s prior and 
thoroughly settled point of view. Fur- 
thermore, in all countries, theories and 
policies and all political dogma have a 
way of swiftly changing. 

For myself, I can not help feeling that 
the future of Russia, as concerns both 
its internal affairs and its affairs with 
other nations is indicated by, and rests 
with, those young persons who are now 
merely students in the schools which 
present-day Russia is to build up. 

To appreciate the efforts Russia is to- 
day making for its children, one must 


By Mir1AM FINN Scorr 


have at least a glimpse of the condition 
of education in pre-Revolutionary days 
—the standard condition of a bare dozen 
or twenty years ago. To present this 
contrast with any sense of vividness, | 
am: compelled to be personal and set 
down what I have seen. 

But before going further, there is a 
point which I wish to make, necessary 
to this article and which I consider fun- 
damental to any article on any phase of 
Russia. My recent visit to Russia, dur- 
ing which I covered over six thousand 
miles of Russian territory and made an 
intensive study of every phase of life 
with which I came in contact, convinced 
me, first: that one reason why the av- 
erage educated American rates so low 
the constructive work which is now actu- 
ally going on in Russia, and why he un- 
derstands so little of the meaning and 
spiritual driving forces behind that work, 


7 


is because he knows little or nothing of 
the life-background of a generation ago 
out of which this work has had its be- 
ginning. 

And. second: I am convinced that it 
is practically impossible for any visiting 
American to get at the undiluted truth 
about Russia and get beneath the some- 
times grotesque and seemingly impos- 
sible exterior unless he can go beneath 
the surface to the heart otf the peo- 
ple, which necessitates his knowing the 
language. 

I went to Russia fairly equipped at 
least with these two essentials: I speak 
Russian rather fluently—I was born in 
Russia—and am _ thoroughly familiar 
with the history of Russia immediately 
before the Revolution. I made an ex- 
tensive visit throughout Russia during 
the pre-Revolutionary period, at which 
time I visited Tolstoi, discussing with 
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him his educational ideas in what was 
their final form. 

Furthermore, during my recent visit 
to Russia, though it was in a sense an 
official visit, I was allowed to go any- 
where and everywhere, to study and 
observe without official supervision or 
restriction. Through- 
out the _ different 
parts of Russia I vis- 
ited all kinds of insti- 
tutions and I talked 
with every sort of in- 
dividual — professors, 
teachers, artists, scien- 
tists, students (of all 
ages), cab drivers, 
nursemaids, prisoners, 
priests. And. so what- 
ever observations | 
have to make about 
Russia, I can at least 
truthfully say that they 
have come from a di- 
rect and intimate ex- 
perience: from the orig- 
inal sources, so to 
speak. 

As a background for 
what Russia is doing 
at present for its chil- 
dren—a sort of yard- 
stick by which you may 
measure progress — I 
wish to present to you 
the picture of an ex- 
perience I had at a 
Russian school in pre- 
Revolutionary days. 
The school was in one 
of the eastern prov- 
inces, and consisted of 
but a room, a mere hut. 
The floor was black 
earth, the roof was 
thatched with straw, 
and light from the two 
little windows in the 
room was almost en- 
tirely blotted out, 
with the heavy snow. 
There was an earthen stove in the hut, 
but there was no wood to keep the fire 
alive. In this bleak place of gloomy 
twilight about twenty children, boys and 
girls, were huddled together on two 
wooden benches. Though the atmo- 
sphere outside was much below zero 
some of the children were barefoot, some 
had their feet wrapped in rags; all of 
them wore badly tattered sheep-skin 
coats. The teacher, the Greek Catholic 
minister of the village, himself half 
starved and almost frozen, was trying 
to teach these children to read and write, 
which he himself barely knew how to 
do. To read and write—that was the 
extent of the school’s curriculum. 

Such a school as this represented bet- 
ter than the average educational oppor- 
tunities of a scant dozen or fifteen years 
ago. In fact, even the opportunity of 
attending such a wretched little school 





was a great privilege, because in hun- 
dreds and thousands of villages through- 
out Russia there were no schools of any 
kind. Such villages were usually re- 
ferred to as the “deaf and dumb vil- 
lages,” being fifty or sixty miles from 
the nearest railroad station. Here mil- 





Russian babies and one of their capable young nurses at a home maintained 


for mothers and children in Kharkoff 


lions and millions of children were born, 
never so much as saw a schoolhouse, 
grew up to maturity and died in total 
darkness and ignorance, having never 
heard anything of the outside world. 

And now for the contrast: the school, 
and the changed attitude toward educa- 
tion, since the Revolution. 


NE of the first schools I visited 

on my last trip to Russia, was in 

a village no larger than that in 
which sat the school I have just de- 
scribed. The building was only a large 
rough log structure of a single room, 
but it was fresh and clean, there were 
windows on three sides, and all windows 
were wide open to the spring air. Rus- 
sian education has been quick to learn 
the value of sanitation, and especially 
of ventilation, a thing undreamed of in 
times that seem almost yesterday. 
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The one room. was furnished with 
long pine benches and long tables. In 
one corner of the room was a sand. box, 
containing a model village constructed 
of sand by the children. Another cor- 
ner held a blackboard hung in right pro- 
portion to the height of the children. In 
another corner of the 
room was a small table 
holding pots of spring 
flowers. There were 
about twenty children 
in the room, boys and 
girls. The little boys 
were barefoot and 
dressed in little trunks, 
with their shoulders ex- 
posed to the sunlight. 
The little girls were 
dressed in bloomers 
and middies. 


Y visit was un- 
expected and it 
Was evident to 
me that what I found 
was the ordinary, usual 
thing that one finds 
every day in the week 
in that school—eager, 
joyous children, listen- 
ing with attention and 
giving a response that 
was not brought about 
by driving discipline, 
but by a keen inner de- 
sire to learn. The 
teacher, instead of the 
invariable ignorant vil- 
lage priest of earlier 
years, was a gracious 
cultured woman, a de- 
scendant of the aristo- 
cracy who had thrown 
in her lot with the new 
Russia. 

To my amazement | 
found that she was giv- 
ing a lesson in English. 
For that matter, I 
think we would all be 
amazed at the study being given the 
English language in Russia. The teacher 
would point to an object and the chil- 
dren could give her the English word 
for it. This went on and on—all eager. 

* Presently this charming and gracious 
woman, in perfect English and with only 
a slight accent, addressed herself to me, 
asking if I would like to say a few 
words to the children in English. I, of 
course, accepted the invitation and very 
slowly and- very distinctly said to the 
class: 

“All the children I know in America 
send their greetings to you.” 

Imagine my amazement when almost 
instantly one of the boys went to the 
blackboard and wrote in English: 

“We lofe all America children.” 

I feel that I am perfectly safe in say- 
ing that there is no other country in 
the world which, at least in thought and 
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intent, gives more consideration and pro- 
tection to its children than Russia. This 
does not mean that Russia is materially 
able to do for its children what the chil- 
dren need. Russia does not begin to 
meet half its problem, because there 
is no money. It cannot supply the 
clothes, the proper buildings for schools, 
the right equipment in the classrooms, 
or even the petty materials in the way 
of paper, books and pencils in adequate 
amounts. But the actual thought and 
consideration that Russia is giving to the 
rights of children as human beings, can 
be compared with the finest educational 
ideals anywhere in the world. 

Certainly the Russian people are giv- 
ing the best they possess in the way of 
materials and ideas to develop a race of 
children who will be their own superiors. 
And with their inadequate means, they 
are beginning with the babies. Before 
the Revolution the pig and the horse 
and the cow were getting a great deal 
more consideration than the child, be- 
cause at that time the very livelihood of 
these peasants depended upon the pig, the 
horse and the cow. But today, in what 
was once the “deafest” village, you will 
find a kindergarten. It will be crude, 
but there will be one peasant woman of 
more than average intelligence who will 
take care of the group of children of that 
village while the mother is out workin? 
in the fields). She will be telling them 
stories and playing games with them 
and showing them pictures. 

And what Russia has done for the 
baby of the woman who works in the 
fields, it has also done for the city 
mother who works in the factory. There 
are kindergartens connected with the 
factory; and. before the mother starts 
her work she leaves her baby or babies 
at the kindergarten—usually a_ very 
large light beauti- 
fully equipped 
room where the 











child is taken care 
of during the eight 
or nine hours that 
the mother is work- 
ing. The children 
are cared for physi- 
cally in every way; 
they have their 
food, their rest pe- 
riod, their play hour 
and the kindergar- ‘ 
ten work. The 
mother at the end 
of the day, instead 
of coming home and 
finding a weary and 
worn and_ bedrag- 
gled child, brings 
home with her a 
fresh, well taken 
care of little boy or 
girl, ready for his 
Supper and for." 
sleep. 

And then radio 


In the children’s room at 


has been called upon in this attempt to 
make a better race. In addition to the 
kindergartens, and playgrounds for 
older children, many of the villages are 
equipped with public radio stations. 
Here the mothers get information by 
radio on how to bathe their children, 
how to dress them, how to wash their 
teeth, how to avoid illness, how to pre- 
pare food. A daily program is broad- 
casted for the child’s welfare and sug- 
gestions are made for securing informa- 
tion on the subject of child care from 
various health stations. 


HIS information is not only given 

to the villages. In one of the most 

famous squares of Moscow I was 
rendered curious at the sight of a crowd 
of several hundred people who stood in 
solemn silence, listening. When my 
curiosity brought me near I discovered 
that they were listening to words from 
the air which thundered out information 
on such subjects as: how to use the 
toothbrush; how not to play with stray 
animals; how to avoid skin diseases; 
how not to clutter up the window sills 
with flowerpots in order that windows 
may be opened and fresh air let in. And 
then there were little s‘ories told in 
a charming and fascinating way. 

How intensively Russia is seeking the 
roots of education is further indicated by 
the fact that one of the first circulars 
of the Narkompros (People’s Commis- 
sariat of Education) atter the Revolu- 
tion declared that pre-school education 
must be a fundamental part of the 
whole school system. That circular 
made clear that the child’s education 
must begin practically at birth, and that 
all the potentialities and possibilities of 
the child, all his hidden forces and in- 
stincts, must be developed during his 
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the Textile Workers’ Club in Moscow 
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most formative and responsive years— 
that is, between birth and the age of 
eight. 

Pre-school work is closely connected 
with the work of the Narkomzdrav 
(Health Department). Great emphasis 
is laid on the care of the mother dur- 
ing childbirth and the care of the baby 
during his infancy. Before the Revolu- 
tion a nursery was an exception. At 
that time the village had no understand- 
ing of the meaning of the nursery for 
the young child. In some of the Volga 
regions the peasants were so opposed to 
the establishment of nurseries, where 
the children were gathered to be taken 
care of physically and mentally, that 
they formally petitioned the government 
to stop depriving them of their children 
by taking them away to nurseries. All 
this ignorance and fear is now entirely 
overcome, which is proven by the fact 
that 10,000 nurseries for mothers and 
children have been opened in the villages, 
and in some communities the peasants 
themselves are contributing community 
lands to obtain means for the construc- 
tion of nurseries. In the industrial tex- 
tile field one hundred per cent of the 
factories have nurseries. 


USSIA has always had a high in- 
R fant mortality ; but these nurseries, 

with the broadcasted instructions 
on hygiene, have already had a marked 
effect upon the child death rate. In pre- 
Revolutionary days half the children in 
all Russia under five died; even in such 
cities as Moscow and Leningrad (then 
Petrograd) a fourth of the children per- 
ished. ‘The child death rate, although 
decreasing, is still too high; but in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad it has been reduced 
to a half what it was before the Revolu- 
tion came in and recognized the child as 
its most funda- 
mental problem and 
greatest hope. 

Here is one detail 
which illustrates the 
tremendous change 
which has come 
about in the atti- 
tude of Russia to- 
ward its children. 
In _ pre-Revolution- 
ary days, the masses 
—that is, the peas- 
ants who constitute 
eighty-five per cent 
of the Russian pop- 
ulation — had _ but 
one educational idea 
and instrument for 
the bringing up of 
children. This was 
the fist. So accepted 
a method had beat- 
ing up become, so 
widely. ingrained 
sd if was the practice, 
© Press Cliché that special meas- 
(Cont. on page 33) 
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The Ladv from Kansas 


The Story of a Big-Natured Small-Town Woman — Writer, Editor, Journalist, 
Wife, Mother, Clubwoman — W hose Personality Embodies Some 
of the Finest Qualities of a Young Country 


NCE in a blue moon 

there is a divine slip 

in the die, and an 

individual is born. 

Out of whatever en- 

vironment he happens to find 

himself in, he will build an in- 

teresting and fruitful life. Small 

town or city, sailing vessel or 

five-rooms-and-a-bath, lonely 

farm or clattering machine 

shop—it matters not. He will 
find or make opportunity. 

One of these individuals is 
Mrs. Cora G. Lewis of Kins- 
ley, Kansas. 

Kinsley is a little prairie 
town set in the midst of great 
level wheat fields. Its nearest 
symphony orchestra is in St. 
Louis, its nearest art colony in 
New Mexico, its nearest uni- 
versity across the state. It 
exists for and because of wheat. 
If it is any different from the 
ten thousand other little Mid- 
Western towns anathematized 
in “Main Street,” it is only be- 
cause the Lewis family and a 
few others like it happened to 
settle there in the early days 
when sod houses and buffalo 
herds had rather recently dis- 
appeared. 

Mrs. Lewis came to western 
Kansas in 1888, a young school 
ma’am imported from Missouri to teach 
English and history in the new little 
high school at Kinsley. Looking at her 
now, one can imagine the girl she was: 
her tall, handsomely carried body, her 
flashing eyes, her eager mind and quick 
tongue. 

She was no doubt a good school 
teacher, but she certainly did not tarry 
long in the profession. A_ personable 
young gentleman, come out from Wash- 
ington to make his fortune in the West, 
saw her and persuaded her that school 
teaching was not for her. He was 
young Jim Lewis and. he lived in one 
of the first houses in that part of the 
world to have a bathroom! 

Then there were children, three of 
thers—not so many, according to the 
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Mrs. Cora G. Lewis 


standards of the time, but enough, one 
would think, to keep their mother well 
occupied. 

Now a frontier village, three babies, 
and no electricity certainly do not form 
the ideal environment for a woman who 
is to have a “career.” The situation 
wasn’t any more promising in the early 
nineties than it would be today. But 
Mrs. Lewis had strength, ambition, 
energy—and a husband who was prob- 
ably already viewing everything, even 
ambitious young wives, with the humor- 
ous twinkle he now carries habitually in 
his eyes. 

When the youngest child was a baby 
the Lewises bought the Kinsley Graphic, 
the little newspaper of the community. 
Here was something real for a work- 





brittle feminist to do. She 
helped with it all at first, ran 
down news stories, rustled ads, 
wrote editorials, kept accounts. 
Through all the years since, ex- 
cept the four when she was on 
the State Board of Administra- 
tion, she has kept up her active 
participation in the paper, 
although her part in the enter- 
prise has naturally become more 
specialized. 

The Graphic is now a twelve 
or sixteen-page weekly with the 
usual columns of locals, obit- 
uaries and weddings, but it is 
not at all the usual weekly. It 
is more dignified and put up in 
better form, but that is not all. 
Cora G. Lewis is mistress of 
the editorial page. 

A curious affair, that page. 
It is apt to be topped with a 
poem which has appealed to the 
editor. It may contain excerpts 
from or summaries of impor- 
tant articles which have ap- 
peared during the week; it may 
praise some one’s tulip display 
or make pointed remarks about 
the crime of cutting trees along 
the roadsides; it may recall 
some important event in the 
early history of the country or 
protest ironically against some 
bizarre new style the young 
things of the community have taken up; 
it may make malicious thrusts at “oil 
scandals” (the Lewises are the staunch- 
est of staunch Democrats) ; it may burst 
into a prose-poem about some lovely 
view to be seen out in the countryside; 
it is certain to end with a column of 
“paragraphs” so pungently phrased that 
some of them will be picked up and 
quoted by half the columnists in the 
state. It is a joy because it so clearly 
reflects the vigorous, many-sided per- 
sonality which creates it. 

In view of all this, it is not surpris- 
ing that last year when the Kansas 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalism fraternity, came to make 
awards, it named Mrs. Lewis as “the 
woman actively engaged in newspaper 
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work who has done the most construc- 
tive good in Kansas journalism.” 

But Mrs. Lewis was not centent with 
being wife, mother, and jobholder. The 
field of club work fell under -her rest- 
less eye and must be conquered. Like- 
wise politics. Likewise public speaking. 


always officers in whatever organ- 

izations they belong to. Offices 
just naturally gravitate in their direc- 
tion. Mrs. Lewis is one of these people. 
She has been president of the Kansas 
Woman’s Press Club, president of the 
Kansas Day Club, a state-wide organ- 
ization of several thousand members, 
president of the district Federation of 
Clubs, and finally president of the state 
Federation. It is enough to make one 
dizzy to contemplate the amount of 
speech-making and letter-writing that 
list of presidencies must have entailed! 

One of the things Mrs. Lewis likes 
to remember about that phase of her 
life is the fact that her first federation 
meeting brought Julia Lathrop as a 
speaker and passed a resolution asking 
Congress for a Children’s Bureau. A 
Kansas congressman took the resolution, 
and, as every one knows, the Bureau was 
established. 

Politics is the breath of lite to her 
and was in the day when women were 
not supposed to be concerned with its 
unholy mysteries. She reads politics, 
thinks in political terms, and makes 
political speeches galore before each elec- 
tion. Few Democratic pies have been 
concocted in Kansas without the Lewises 
having a finger or two in the process. 


eon are some people who are’ 
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Last ‘fall, at a time of life when 
women once sat placidly knitting by the 
fireside, Mrs. Lewis was speaking after- 
noon and night on a tour of the North 
Central States under the auspices of the 
National Democratic Committee. Pull- 
man beds and hotel food are nothing to 
her when a campaign is in the air. And 
no matter where or how she is working, 
she always finds something to write en- 
thusiastically back for her page in the 
Graphic. 

She was four years on the State 
Board of Administration, which in 
Kansas controls the university and the 
four state colleges. That meant more 
speech-making and. letter-writing, be- 
sides the long hours of administrative 
work. 

Wife, mother, jobholder, clubwoman, 
politician—but even that was not 
enough. She could see a score of other 
interesting things to be done. During 
the war she spoke two years for the Lib- 
erty Loans. When her own boy, a bril- 
liant young man just beginning his pro- 
fessional life, was killed in action, she 
bound up her torn heart and went on 
with her work for the cause which had 
cost his life. 

I myself think that the most coura- 
geous and most typical thing she ever did 
was working with the committee which 
met returning doughboys in New York. 
Most gold-star mothers would have pre- 
ferred. to be as far as possible from those 
streams of khaki-clad chaps counting 
the hours till they should be “home 
again.” 

Movements of various sorts claim 
her. She knows interesting people from 
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one end of the country to the other and 
so is always being invited or urged to 
some activity. 

But let no one get the idea that she 
is simply a cause-chaser. A woman with 
a less abundant vitality and less intense 
desire to live richly might be that if she 
tried to keep so many irons in the fire. 
But in spite of all the amazing energy 
and physical strength which have kept 
her so much engaged publicly, Mrs. 
Lewis has steadfastly maintained a per- 
sonal life which runs as deeply and 
seems as leisured and untroubled as life 
well can. 


and prodded and inspired them as 

mothers must, entertained their 
friends, took trips with them, made their 
interests hers just as all worth-while 
mothers do. And now she is doing the 
same kind of thing for her grandchil- 
dren. 

She entertains a great deal. ‘“Three 
Winds,” the ‘Lewis home (a wind for 
each of the children who grew up in it), 
is the “‘openest” ‘house I know. A con- 
stant procession of people of every kind 
and from everywhere stray through it. 
The entertainment is of the informal 
sort in which good cookery, comfortable 
chairs, and excellent talk blend nat- 
urally. Some of the smart journalists 
who make wisecracks about the “Bible 
Belt” should see the library at “Three 
Winds.” 

Mrs. Lewis loves natural beauty as 
sincerely as any one I know, and is 
unusually keen at finding it for herself. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A wedding group that contains members of the Junior League in the era of trains, pom- 


Débutantes’ Progress 


Twenty-Nine Years of the Junior League, From White Satin and Pink 
Roses and Charity, to a Complex Clubhouse, Reflect the 


General Development of American Women 


HE Junior League of New 
York is to have a clubhouse all 
its own. On the famous East 
Side in the Seventies. within a 
block of the elevated and in 
the midst of a section which writes its 
store signs in Slavic, will rise six stories 
of an irreproachable social position. 
And by one of the curious coincidences 
of New York neighborhoods, the build- 
ing.will be within easy walking distance 
of the slum mother who patronizes its 
Baby Shelter as well as of the débutante 
who uses its swimming pool. But that 
is a tale of real estate. Whereas this is 
a story of a social organism, and of that 
fictional creature, the American Woman. 
Ask of any one who does not belong 
to it what the Junior League is, and you 
will probably evoke a vague struggling 
with such words as “débutantes,” 
“society,” “charity,” which culminates 
in the question “Don’t they give a revue 
or something for charity every year?” 
The reason for such haziness on the 
part of the general public lies in the fact 
that Leagues exist in only a few of the 
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thousands of towns and. villages of the 
country, and that their national growth 
is a recent thing. Even in the hundred 
and twenty-seven cities where they 
flourish they are by no means uniform. 
The Junior League of Boise, Idaho, is 
but a year old, has thirty-six members, 
and has barely begun to make a dent on 
the consciousness of its city. Whereas 
the Junior League of New York, 
twenty-nine-year-old. parent of them ‘all, 
rejoices in 2,139 members, has a well- 
defined program, some idea of its future 
destiny, and is sought for aid, opinion, 
and endorsement by all sorts of agencies 
from charitable institutions to cigarette 
manufacturers and style promoters. 

In its simplest form a Junior League 
is an association of débutantes banded 
together for their mutual benefit and the 
good of the community. In the last 
analysis it is many more things than this. 
But the glue, so to speak, which holds 
them together is social in nature. They 
are the chosen ones of the community, 
the elect few of their town whose par- 
ents have enough money, social standing, 


regard. for tradition, to launch them for- 
mally in society. They are of one age 
(in the beginning), one sex and one set, 
having in common the powerful interests 
of luncheons, theater parties, dances, and 
attendant men. From the social point 
of view they represent what, in a coun- 
try whose traditions were aristocratic, 
would probably be called “the best 
blood” of the nation. 

Because they are drawn from what a 
neat slang phrase called the “upper 
crust” of American society, they are 
probably more nearly homogeneous than 
an organization drawn together by other 
interests. The members of a Junior 
League are friends with similar back- 
grounds, similar schooling, similar out- 
look on life. 

The first Junior League was estab- 
lished in 1900 by Mary Harriman, 
daughter of the railroad builder, and a 
group of her friends. Many things have 
happened to the organization since then, 
as many things have happened to all 
women in these three decades. Because 


of its very homogeneity, the Junior 
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Leazue may well be looked on as a sort 
of laboratory specimen, in whose growth 
and development one may trace the de- 
velopment of American women through 
the last twenty-nine years. 


HE young women whom Mary 
"[ arcinan called together in 1900 

were simply friends meeting on a 
common social basis. They were not 
particularly interested in temperance, 
they had no desire for a vote. None of 
them was going to college. Girls of 
any social standing didn’t. Girls ‘‘came 
out’ in white satin and pink roses. 
They were driven to sewing circle be- 
hind a pair of shining horses. They 
carried silken sewing bags, and chattered 
over “elegant collations.” “They typified 
American young womanhood of the first 
of the new century, and Charles Dana 
(:bson spread their beauty before the 
country for a decade. 

When Mary Harriman, Nathalie 
Henderson, Molly Moran, Helen Roose- 
velt, stirred by some incipient sense ot 
responsibility toward the community, 
sent their roses from débutante parties 
to the city hospitals, it was universally 
approved as “such a lovely thing to do.” 


Young ladies were not supposed to con- ,* 


cern themselves with the more sordid 
sides of life. But these particular young 
ladies were headstrong. Not content 


with the pink-rose gesture, they formed. 
themselves into the “Junior League of,” 


the New York College Settlement on 
Rivington Street,” and they pledged 
their ‘‘support for social service work in 
this city. The débutantes of every wit- 
ter will be admitted to our committee. 
We will give an annual entertainment 
to raise money for the Settlement—T ab- 
leaux Vivants.” The one they gave in 
1901 was called ““A Garland of Girls.” 

Woman saw herself as an earnest cru- 
sader in those days. Jane Addams was 
the Joan of Arc of the oppressed. 
Lillian Wald followed in her footsteps. 
Imaginative girls saw themselves rescu- 
ing the immigrant, cleaning up the 
Lung Block, improving the condition of 
the worthy poor. Everyone knew that 
the dragons of corruption, drunkenness 
and destitution could be conquered by 
just a little more crusading, a little more 
education of the public to existing evils, 
a little more social legislation. Miss 
Harriman and her friends, being leaders 
of the younger generation, felt the cur- 
rents of their time. 

In 1904 the tiny society became the 
Junior League for the Organization of 
City Districts. In 1906 it was the Junior 
League for the Promotion of Neighbor- 
hood Work. In 1912 it ceased to lean 
on outside activities and became simply 
the Junior League, whose avowed pur- 
pose was to “promote interest of mem- 
bers in all kinds of charitable and social 
effort.” 

It was the first sign of a change. No 
longer were they graciously “pledging 


support” to an established institution 
well outside of their own lives. They 
now wished to “promote interest of 
members,” in other words, to educate 
themselves. Some one in the growing 
organism had. come to doubt the validity 
of a good intention unsupported by 
either power or knowledge. A few girls 
who were making their bow to society 
were also entering college. Yet the 
League could still debate gravely the 
prodigious question, “Which is the 
Greater Cause, Temperance or Suf- 
frage?” 

Meanwhile other cities had heard of 
the new fashion among New York 
society girls, and one by one the neigh- 
boring towns formed similar Leagues. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Bal- 
timore—the contagion spread even as 
far west as Portland, Oregon. 

The war dealt with the League and 
its members as it dealt with women of 
many kinds. There was a period of 
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Mrs. Foskett Brown, of Nashville, 
Tenn., president of the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America today 


swaggering around in natty uniforms, of 
driving generals who were prone to pat 
the shining heads of their pretty volun- 
teer chauffeurs, of saving sugar and 
peach pits and making surgical dressings. 
One by one the older League members 
went over seas in various units. One by 
one they came home rather silent, much 
older. 

The League was growing up. In 
1918, Armistice month, President 
Lowell told it in Boston, ““Your genera- 
tion must remodel the world for better 
or for worse.” A year later, through the 
genius of Dorothy Whitney Straight, 
the collection of Leagues, which had in- 


creased to thirty-nine, was consolidated 
into a national organization. 

But it did not use its new power so 
much to remodel the world as to re- 
model itself. President Lowell was 
thinking in pre-war terms, but _ the 
League, with its yearly quota of new 
eighteen-year-old members, knew that 
remodeling worlds had gone out of 
fashion. ‘The recent great attempt, with 
its tanks and poison gas, had not been 
too successsful. Youth was skeptical of 
high-sounding phrases. 

The youngsters helped formulate the 
constitution of their new national organ- 
ization, and even in their stated purpose 
one could feel the mew crispness. Their 
object, they said, “shall be to unite in 
one body all the Junior Leagues, and to 
promote their individual purposes, i. e., 
to foster interest among their members 
in the social, economic, educational, cul- 
tural and civic conditions of their own 
communities, and to make efficient thei: 
volunteer service.” 

This was self-education in full career. 
The horizon had widened in these eight 
busy years from “social and charitable 
effort’’ to include matters cultural, civic, 
educational, economic. 

The wide horizon met with a cor- 
respondingly wide response. “There was 


a feeling tnat the Leagues were growing 


as the interests of women grew. No 
longer tied to the tired skirts of philan- 
thropy, to baskets for the poor, to what- 
ever was the local version of those first 
pink roses tor hospitals, they went ad- 
venturing into the most diverse fields. 
And their confidence grew with their 
training and the proving of their 
ability. 


OW the emphasis in the older 
and more experienced Leagues is 
on creative work. No longer is 

the débutante let off with contributing 
a tew ot her hours and some of dear 
papas money to the poor. She is to 
contribute every ounce oft her own 
energy, every trace of her latent ability, 
to the enriching of the community 
through the proper development and use 
of her own talents. Charity, like edu- 
cation, now begins at home. 

That does not mean that the Leagues 
have dropped their charity work, but 
merely that their interest is not solely 
bound up in it. Each League has its 
main charity—the Baby Shelter in New 
York, a free kindergarten in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, an Occupational Therapy 
Shop in Miami, prenatal work in 
Grand Rapids—whatever the individual 
community most needs. Each League 
also has its arts and interests, which may 
include the most diverse things—gar- 
dens and puppet shows, etchings and 
grand opera. 

The national organization, which is 
called the Association of Junior Leagues 
of America, Inc., is a source of informa- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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SHips, TARIFF AND [ALK 


VW ashington’s Attention Is Centered on Plot and Counter plot 
in the Tariff and Naval Reduction, With the Indians 
and Mrs. Willebrandt as Side Issues 
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HOES and ships and 
sealing wax—also cab- 
bages. Prohibition and 
Mrs. Willebrandt. In- 
dians.5 The Power 
Trust and the Federal Power 


Commission. China, Russia and 
the multilateral peace treaty, 
already showing strain at the 
seams. The heat and_ the 
humidity. 

Washington has talked and 
argued on all these topics, the 
newspapers have discussed, 
opined and surmised, Senators 
have charged and counter- 
charged, until even our best- 
informed observers substitute 
the question mark for the pe- 
riod and hesitate to say of any- 
thing “that is that.’ We 
thought we knew in a general 
way where we were going on 
the tariff and the Administra- 
tion’s arms limitation program; 
and we would certainly have 
sworn it was the hottest sum- 
mer in ten years. Now the 
Weather Bureau assures us our 
average temperature has been 
about normal, and the Big 
Navy senators are trying to 
block the President on naval 
limitation ; and no one can pre- 
dict what will finally happen to 
shoes and sealing wax and cab- 
bages in the new tariff bill. 

“All men are equal before 
fishes, and it is desirable that the 
President of the United States 
should be periodically reminded 
of this fundamental fact—that 
the forces of nature discriminate for no 
man,” said President Hoover, thanking 
the citizens of Madison, Virginia, for 
giving him fishing rights on the Rapidan. 
He might have added a fact forcibly im- 
pressed upon him during the past month 
—the forces of politics discriminate for 
no President, though he be one who dur- 
ing his first five months in office has 
taken more positive actions than many 
an Executive during his whole term. 

Take those two items of shoes and 
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A wet night in Washington. This picture, taken by W. A. 
Ridgeway, won first prize in an Eastman Kodak Com- : ; 
” that section of the cruiser act 


pany amateur photography contest in the “unusual pictures 
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ships, for example; the tariff bill and 
the British-American negotiations over 
naval limitation. To President Hoover, 
the first is an economic problem bearing 
on farm relief, the second an issue vital 
to the future welfare of America and 
the world. To members of the Senate, 
both are intricately bound up with local 
and partisan politics. They always have 
been, and the senators make no discrim- 
ination in favor of a President who likes 
to work with facts. 


We are evidently going some- 
where in this question of ships, 
although with frequent detours 
and occasional bumps. Con- 
versations with Great Britain 
over naval programs are going 
forward “to our entire satisfac- 
tion,’ to quote Secretary of 
State Stimson; the British Em- 
bassy staff has been ordered to 
prepare for Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s visit to the United 
States in October to discuss the 
problem of naval parity with 
Mr. Hoover, who has ordered 
construction suspended on three 
10,000 ton cruisers, authorized 
and appropriated for by Con- 
gress, pending the outcome of 
negotiations. 

It would seem a sensible and 
economical thing to do: to wait 
until we find whether there is 
going to be a new agreement 
which would change our present 
building program before going 
ahead. What happens? Sena- 
tor Hale, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee, 
Senator Swanson, ranking min- 
ority member of the committee, 
and: a number of smaller fry 
protest to high heaven that the 
President has no authority 
under the law to do such a 
thing, and, apparently going 
on the supposition that Mr. 
Hoover has no adequate legal 
lights to inform him, offer an 
intricate legal interpretation of 


which reads “If the construc- 
tion of any vessel herein author- 
ized to be undertaken in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929 or 1930 is not 
undertaken in that fiscal year, such con- 
struction may be undertaken in the next 
succeeding fiscal year.” 

Secretary Stimson calmly points out 
that an understanding of plain English 
is all that is necessary here. Senator 
Swanson then falls back on the appro- 
priation bill which made $200,000 avail- 
able for cruiser construction between 
July 1, 1929 and June 30, 1930. Secre- 
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tary Stimson admits politely that the ap- 
propriation bill is a good point to ex- 
amine in determining the President’s 
authority in suspending naval building 
under the law, but why suppose that no 
such examination had been made by the 
Administration? 

Next we have Senator. Borah, who as 
a sincere leader in the arms reduction 
movement has a remarkable facility for 
messing things up, suggesting that 
“Great Britain should sink some of her 
ships and thus come to parity.” That 
sets all the senators who are still in 
town off on another of those fruitless 
arguments over whether the British 
Navy, having more battleships and cruis- 
ers than ours, but with inferior gun 
power and less modern construction, out- 
ranks the American Navy as a fighting 
machine. Which proposition, if con- 
ceded, leads to the question “What of 
it?”—a question quite fitting in view of 
the explanation of “parity” made by Sec- 
retary Stimson to the group of news- 
hungry correspondents who assemble in 
his office every morning. 

“The doctrine of parity,” he ex- 
plained, “does not look to a future com- 
bat between these two fleets . . . its 
immediate purpose is to prevent these 
two navies from building against each 
other and to accomplish instead a reduc- 
tion of their respective naval power.” 

Although the Administration is pre- 
pared to stand firmly on its own inter- 
pretation of the law—which is that the 
President has the authority to suspend 
building of cruisers until June 30, 1931, 
several resolutions specifically giving him 
this authority have been prepared and 
will be offered as soon as the question is 
raised on the Senate floor. 


What Congress Does to 
Diplomacy 


HESE preliminary senatorial pro- 

tests almost convince one that 

there is merit in the contention 
that diplomatic negotiations should be 
conducted in secret between statesmen, 
lest early in the game they become sul- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of politics. 
For as one State Department expert re- 
marked, international negotiations, even 
on so vital a question as world peace, 
become translated into terms of domestic 
politics as soon as Congress is apprised 
of preliminary steps. 

What impression must the British 
have of our sincerity in the disarmament 
program when they read Senator Swan- 
son’s statement that “we should not have 
our anticipation of such an agreement 
too hopeful, since it must be remembered 
that it was the Ramsay MacDonald 
former government which continued and 
approved the building of cruisers which 
made the British Navy superior to the 
American Navy; it was practically the 
Present government which aided in creat- 
ing competition in cruisers”? American 


politics, alas, no longer “stops at the 
water’s edge.” I learn from a member 
of our diplomatic corps. more familiar 
than your correspondent with British 
politics that partisan opposition in that 
country concerns itself with domestic 
affairs, and that with a few exceptions, 
such as the case of Russian recognition, 
all parties and the press stand behind the 
Government in its conduct of foreign 
affairs. 


Partisan Politics 


T would be hard to explain to a 

Briton how much of our widely pub- 

lished criticism of President Hoover's 
effort to come to an agreement with 
England is based on partisan politics and 
local conditions; that a congressional 
representative of a district whose voters 
are financially interested in naval build- 
ings and munitions does not necessarily 
speak for any considerable portion of the 
American public when he volubly crit- 
icizes the President’s program. 

Negotiations looking to a limitation 
of armaments can not yet be conducted, 
it appears, entirely by statesmen; at 
least, not when there is such a highly 
technical instrument as a “yardstick’”’ in- 
volved. At a breakfast conference at 
the White House, members of the Navy 
General Board conferred with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Stimson over this 
moot question of parity—what is it and 
how can we achieve it. We wait for en- 
lightenment from the experts. 

The multilateral peace treaty, still so 
crisp and new in its green vellum bind- 
ing, reposes in a cabinet in the State De- 
partment while China and Russia on 
the other side of the worid charge each 
other with invasion and declare they will 
never violate the pact except to take 
steps of self-preservation. Secretary 
Stimson has held long conferences with 
Mr. C. C. Wu, Chinese minister to 
Washington. Because of that pact and 
America’s part in it, the boom of guns 
in Manchuria echoes in the halls of the 
Department. It was only a few months 
ago that Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
made a statement here at the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War, which 
Secretary Stimson in his efforts to pre- 
vent war in Manchuria through the op- 
eration of the treaty may recall: “Sooner 
or later we will have to eliminate self- 
defense as a reservation to the peace 
treaty; that is my conviction, and I 
would die for it.” The Administration’s 
responsibility in the present crisis is im- 
mensely complicated by the fact that 
negotiations with unrecognized Russia 
must be conducted through a third 
party. It is difficult to negotiate with a 
nation with whom you are not on speak- 
ing terms. 

Majority members of the Senate 
Finance Committee holding twice daily 
sessions, wilted of collar and frayed of 
temper, have completed the first rewrit- 
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ing of the House Tariff Bill. When 
the revised rates were all neatly printed, 
they were handed to the Democrats and 
to the newspapers for study while the 
Senate, supposedly convening on August 
19, took three-day recesses before the 
reassembling of its members on Sep- 
tember 4. Then the bill will be re- 
written for the second time. Sent to 
conference, its third revision will take 
place. Which indicates to the lay mind 
a certain futility in all this business of 
tariff hearings, a certain logic to Sena- 
tor Borah’s comment some weeks ago, 
“The committee might as well report the 
bill now, as it will be written on the 
floor of the Senate.” 

It looks now as if tariff debate will 
run into the regular session of Congress 
which opens December 2, despite Senator 
Watson’s assurances to the President 
that the Democrats would not filibuster 
against the bill. If the daily Demo- 
cratic attacks of the past month are any 
indication, ninety-five senators will 
never be able to talk themselves out on 
the subject of the tariff in two months. 
Debate on the 1922 bill ran on for five 
months. 

The Administration’s hope that the 
new law could be given a year’s trial 
before the 1930 Congressional election 
is glimmering. 


Democratic Ammunition 


ability that Senate debate will 

veer off on to disarmament, pro- 
hibition and the Power Trust, the 
Democratic-Progressive combination has 
enough ammunition against the increases 
written into the industrial schedules by 
the Senate committee to fill the Senate 
chamber with smoke until January. 
They are prepared to show that the bill 
as it stands is nothing if not a form of 
farm relief—and it is not farm relief. 

Take the 10 per cent tariff on hides, 
for example, ostensibly protection for 
American cattle growers. But the cattle 
growers and their families wear shoes; 
and there is a 20 per cent “compensa- 
tory” duty on shoes, which will operate 
to the benefit of the tanners and shoe 
manufacturers. As Senator Thomas, 
Oklahoma Democrat, pointed out: ““The 
seller of an average-sized steer would 
receive 90 cents because of the proposed 
10 per cent duty on hides, whereas he 
would pay a duty of $1 on a pair of $5 
shoes.” 

Democratic opposition to the Repub- 
lican-framed tariff bill rests on the con- 
tention that the farmer will not be 
helped by increased prices for his pro- 
ducts if he has to pay higher prices for 
the necessities of life. 

Wool is another item which will be 
debated when the Senate takes up the 
bill. The Senate committee cut the 
House rates on raw wool which goes into 

(Continued on page 34) 
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(urrent Events 


HE shadow of the controversy 

over the Young plan for repara- 

tions payments fell on the Euro- 

pean political scene last month. 

In the Far East, the massed 
troops on either side of the Manchurian 
border continued to invite a war that 
neither the Russian nor the Chinese 
Government professes to want. More 
encouraging was the continuation ot 
American and British efforts to reach an 
agreement on naval reduction, the pro- 
posal of Great Britain to regulate its 
relations with Egypt, and the change of 
venire granted the defendants in the 
Gastonia, North Carolina, murder and 
conspiracy case, in the interests of fair- 
ness to the striking mill workers and 
their union organizers. Easier to fol- 
low, in the mind at least, was the voyage 
of the Graf Zeppelin from Germany to 
Lakehurst, back to Germany again, 
across Siberia to Tokio, and from Tokio 
on. 


The Manchurian Tinder Box 


MINOUS news comes _ from 
() Manchuria where Russian and 

Chinese patrols have been massed 
both sides of the line ever since China 
wrested from Russians full control of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. What is 
fact, what is rumor is hard to determine, 
news comes in such a roundabout way. 
But there seems to be a drift toward 
war, which neither nation professes to 
want and which China assuredly can 
not afford. Reports of border raids by 
Soviet troops, ostensibly against the 
‘white Russians,” relics of the Czarist 
armies in Manchuria, counter reports of 
Chinese raids or maltreatment of Rus- 
sians in Manchuria invite a real “inci- 


seo 





The Zep gives the Orient a free show 


dent.””’ That seems to be nearer with 
the announcement of Soviet raids on a 
Manchurian town near Vladivostok and 
at Manchouli on the other side of Man- 
churia, lately in the news as the scene 
of an unsuccessful preliminary confer- 
ence between subordinate officials of 
Russia and of China. Manchuria’s 
fear that formal warfare would follow 
was indicated by an appeal to the Na- 
tionalist Government at Nanking to 
send government troops. The back- 
ground of this dangerous situation is 
described on page 20. 


The Bombshell at the Hague 


AST June the financiers of the na- 
tions concerned in reparations pay- 
ments from Germany agreed on 

the plan proposed by Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the Experts’ Committee, as 
a substitute for the Dawes Plan, now in 
effect. Before the plan could be put 
into operation, however, the endorse- 
ment of the Governments. was required. 
After some argument as to where they 
should meet, statesmen representing the 
Governments of the former Allies and 
of Germany convened in The Hague 
late in July. Once there, Philip Snow- 
den, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the new Labor Government, 
small, crippled, brilliant and determined, 
lost no time in exploding a bombshell. 
In resolute, almost insulting terms he 
characterized the proportion of payments 
assigned to Great Britain under the plan 
as unfair, and demanded a revision. It 
was hoped by representatives of the 
other nations that he had exceeded his 
authority, but not only did he have his 
Government behind him, he had _ the 
Liberals and the Conservatives and the 
solid weight of British public opinion. 

The British case against the Young 
plan, which caused consternation in in- 
ternational circles almost equal to that 
resulting from the refusal of the United 
States to join the League of Nations, is 
based on the following facts: 

It scales down the British share in 
reparations from the 22 per cent provid- 
ed in a previous agreement to 20.6 per 
cent, the difference to be handed over to 
Italy and France, presumably as an in- 
ducement to them to accept a plan that 
diminishes Germany’s payments. 

A more serious grievance is that the 
plan violates the Balfour declaration of 
1922. According to this, the British 


Government would surrender its share 
of reparations payments and write off the 
whole volume of inter-allied indebted- 
ness and if this could not be managed, 
would then ask from its debtors only 





Great Britain talks reparations 


enough to pay its creditors. With the 
United States unwilling to cancel the 
inter-allied deb-s, Great Britain applied 
the second part of the Balfour declara- 
tion and has been asking from its former 
Allies and Germany only enough to 
cover what it pays us. The Young plan 
disregards this policy. Though provid- 
ing annual payments to Great Britain 
that, supplemented by payments from 
France and Italy, cover Britain’s yearly 
payments over here, it contains no pro- 
visions for the Dominions, which were 
exempted from the Balfour note, does 
not make up the deficit on debt payments 
made by Great Britain in the past and 
does not guarantee the continuation of 
payments of the annuities that are 
provided. 

The final British objection to the 
Young plan is the continuation for an- 
other ten years of German payments in 
kind, i. e., coal, among other commodi- 
ties—causing serious injury to British 
trade. 

The general complaint is that in the 
reparations conferences since the war 
Great Britain’s interests have been sac- 
rificed (but so have the interests of the 
former Allies). 

Why, with these objections to the 
plan, the British financial experts were 
permitted to sign it, is not yet clear. It 
is suspected that the new Labor Gov- 
ernment is making a bold play for popu- 
larity at home. 

As we go to press an effort is being 
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made to end the deadlock amd avoid a 
preakdown of the conference. But the 
atmosphere is strained, not only by the 
attack on the plan, but by the decision 
of Great Britain to begin the withdrawal 
of its troops from the Rhine next month, 
whether the Young plan does or does 
not go into effect. In French foreign 
policy evacuation of the Rhineland is 
contingent on a final liquidation of the 
reparations question. 


A New Deal for Egypt 
REAT BRITAIN’ S stand 


against the Young plan for repa- 

rations overshadowed in interest 
the important proposed change in her 
Egyptian policy. That a change was 
coming became plain when_the British 
High Commissioner in Cairo, Lord 
Lloyd, was forced to resign by his Gov- 
ernment and it was announced that 
Great Britain intended to regulate its 


relations with this virtually subject 
country. 
Nominally an “Independent Kinz- 
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“Here's your auto, mum” 


dom,” Egypt by the Anglo-Egyptian 


Treaty of 1922 has ceded four “rights” 


to Great Britain: Occupation of the 
Sudan, defense of the Suez Canal, pro- 
tection of Egypt against foreign aggres- 
sion, and protection of foreign interests 
and citizens in Egypt. 

There were two events that hastened 
the effort to put British relations with 
Egypt on a more satisfactory basis. One 
was the overwhelming victory of Egyp- 
tian Nationalists at the last Parliamen- 
tary election. (They never took their 
seats, for Lord Lloyd exerted pressure 
on King Fuad to dissolve Parliament. ) 
The other was the election of a Labor 
Government in Great Britain which, 
while believing Great Britain should re- 
tain its control of the Sudan and of the 
Suez, is in favor of allowing Egypt to 
have freedom in the Nile Valley and 
autonomy in the important cities. 

A treaty embodying its proposals was 
presented to the Prime Minister of 
Egypt when he was in London last 
month. 


The Gastonia.Case 


TRIAL that will be famous in 

the annals of the American 

courts is that of the thirteen men 
and three women accused of conspiracy 
and first degree murder in the killing of 
Chief of Police Aderholt of Gastonia, 
North Carolina, during disturbances 
arising from the strikes at the Loray 
Mills last June. The state does not 
contend that any of these sixteen, ten 
of whom are youthful strikers, getting 
their first taste of industrial war, and 
the rest union workers or organizers, 
fired the fatal shot. It contends their 
actions induced the violence that re- 
sulted in the killing. This seems a far- 
fetched charge, possible only in a sec- 
tion of the country where feeling runs 
high against the strikers and the union 
organizers. 

Injecting a dangerous element into an 
already dangerous situation is the stra- 
tegy of the International Labor De- 
fense Committee, a Communist organi- 
zation, in charge of the defense, which 
is accused even by radicals of being more 
interested in the advancement of “class 
warfare” than in the cause of the de- 
fendants. Fortunately, these sixteen 
men and women came before a fearless 
and upright man—Judge Barnhill—in 
the Gastonia County Court. After 
their arraignment, the entering of their 
plea ‘‘not guilty,” the announcement of 
the prosecutor that he would not ask the 
death penalty for the three women, 
Judge Barnhill declared that the issue 
must not be clouded by any extraneous 
issues involving the political, social and 
religious beliefs of the defendants and 
announced that he intended to bring in 
a jury from the neighboring county. 
But after listening to affidavits setting 
forth the threats made in Gastonia 
against the union organizers and their 
followers he took a more drastic meas- 
ure toward securing a trial fair in fact 
as well as in appearance. He moved 
the trial to Mecklinburg County where 
it is expected to take place under his di- 
rection and under the glare of world- 
wide publicity early in September. 


Summer Institutes 


UGUST was the month of sum- 
A mer conferences, the most notable 

in this country being the ninth 
annual session of the Institute of Poli- 
tics at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
and the third annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

The Williamstown Institute is con- 
cerned with international affairs. In the 
first years of its existence, it attracted 
some of the leading statesmen of the 
world as speakers. Now it attracts less- 
er celebrities from this country and 
abroad, but the discussion is perhaps 
more pointed for that reason. The 
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speakers are less bound by diplomatic 
considerations. The liveliest debates 
have been on the policy of the United 
States toward Latin-America, the tariff 
bill and national security. 

Procedure at Williamstown and at 
Charlottesville is the same. There are 
addresses by the featured speakers, fol- 
lowed by round table discussion. 

In Charlottesville, the emphasis is on 
national affairs. Quite the most contro- 
versial subject introduced was labor in 
the South. The strikes in the Southern 
textile mills and the Gastonia trial gave 
point to the discussion. The tariff, the 
farm problem, Federal aid, crime, law 
enforcement and country life were 
among the subjects debated. 


Very Briefly 


N entirely new set of jokes will 
A be in order if the new $200 car 

—an English invention—is put on 
the market. It has no running board, 
no chassis (but each wheel has a shock 
absorber), and the plan is to sell it by 
mail-order and deliver it in a weather- 
proof case that will serve as a garage. 


The serious illness of Prime Minister 
Poincaré compelled his resignation at 
the end of the exhausting debate which 
preceded ratification of the Mellon-Ber- 
enger debt agreement. This left a po- 
litical void that it was agreed could be 
filled only by Aristide Briand, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, exponent of the post- 
war concilation policy toward Germany, 
initiator of the Pact of Paris, and eleven 
times Prime Mlinister—and for the 
twelfth time, then, he assumed the pre- 
miership. 





Report that there is widespread 
slavery in Liberia has brought a strong 
note from our State Department to the 
Government at Monrovia, which has re- 








M. Poincaré defers to M. Briand 


sponded by asking an investigation. A 
commission consisting of one Liberian, 
one American and one other member, to 
be appointed by the League of Nations, 
will undertake to examine the basis of 
the report, which has been current for 
several years.—August 21, 1929. 
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The untrained middle-aged woman, thrown on her own resources, will usually find there is some one thing she has learned to do well 


MAKING GOOD IN MIDDLE AGE 


How Untrained Women Have Learned to Support Themselves 
by Finding a Need and Filling It 


S anything more pathetic than the 
untrained middle-aged woman, 
suddenly thrown on her own 
resources by poor investments, 
by death of the husband and 

wage-earner, or by losing to a younger 
woman the position she thought hers for 
life? And yet this is constantly hap- 
pening. Just at the time her judgment 
may be clearest, her brain at its best, 
grey hairs keep an older woman from 
obtaining employment that is freely 
offered to the often irresponsible and less 
competent younger person. 

I have seen many tragic but smiling 
faces, waiting in crowded employment 
offices, hair often dyed, and cheeks col- 
ored in a pitiful attempt to push back 
the years, but always the two fatal ques- 
tions are forthcoming, “How old are 
you?” and “What experience have you 
had?” And with brave face but tight 
set lips the middle-aged woman goes out, 
and another takes her seat—for a little 
while! She may have been a good wife, 
a tender mother, a model housekeeper— 
but, oh, there are so many of such 


By Grace H. FREEMAN 


Drawing by Agnes C. Lehman 


women wanting work, and so few places 
to be filled! For the world does not 
want the woman over forty-five, but— 
the world does want what she has! 
There is hardly a woman who, in the 
course of years, has not learned to do 
some one thing well. It may be a very 
small thing, something that seems hope- 
less as a source of support, but it is just 
the little thing no one else can do in 
quite that way that will be the solution 
of the problem. 
There was a woman I knew in New 
York whose entire support was suddenly 
swept away. She had three little chil- 
dren. A friend had promised to come 
and talk over what seemed a most diffi- 
cult situation one morning, but, owing 
to a mishap to the automobile, was de- 
layed, arriving just before luncheon. 
“Do you mind waiting? I would ask 
you to have luncheon but we’ve nothing 
but corn beef hash,” was the greeting, 
and. the answer was an enthusiastic: 
“But I love corn beef hash, and I never 
get it made properly by my cook.” 
The meal was eaten, and at the end 


—ot the hash, not the visitor's appetite 
—pointing to the empty platter she said: 
“There's your answer. Hash! If I 
can’t get it made properly, there must 
be so many others with chets and cooks 
who scorn making simple things. Hash 
will take care of you.’’ And it did. It 
sold at the women’s exchanges, the men 
wanted it at the clubs, and soa two 
young people have gone through college 
and one has been given a fine musical 
training—on hash. 

No, the middle-aged woman should 
not go out to try for work, she should 
sit down and ask herself two questions: 
“What can I do best?” And “What is 
needed and where?” 

Two sisters in a New Hampshire 
town are an instance. They were not 
young, they were not strong and they 
were not at all clever, but they loved 
order. So they brought it into other 
people’s houses by going once a week to 
six homes and leaving rooms in perfect 
condition. They could not do heavy 
scrubbing, but they had the gift of neat- 
ness, and how the place did shine when 
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they left it! And they only worked four 
hours a day for others. 

Then there were two other sisters in 
a larger New England town who were 
school teachers—when they had to be, 
but at all times they were Hower lovers. 
They could put what seemed like dry 
sticks in the ground and _ vigorous, 
healthy plants would follow. They were 
the envy and despair of the unsuccessful 
gardeners about them and they were 
alw: ays being besieged with questions and 
being begged for advice. They, too, 
were growing older and the long days 
indoors were trying to their nerves. 
They had saved some money, and they 
were brave enough to try an experi- 
ment. 

One day cards were sent out saying, 
“Let us: plant your garden.” They not 
only planted, but soon they were caring 
for a few gardens, and raising plants 
from seed. Then came winter and a 
new set of cards: ‘Flowers Twice a 
Week. $1.00 a Week. Why not have 
summer in winter?” ‘They got orders, 
and by buying in quantity, and buying 
what was cheapest at the time, they 
made money—but not enough. So they 
tried the hotels, and some shops. One 
thing led to another. Soon they were 
arranging flowers for dinners and recep- 
tions. 

There was an originality and fresh- 
ness about their work, and they suc- 
ceeded. But best of all, they did what 
they loved to do. 

1 knew a woman on a farm. She 
wasn’t a very strong woman, and she 
wasn't a very good cook. She couldn’t 
start a “Ye Old” tearoom for no one 
would have come a second time! But 
she could make pickles. Well, of course, 
she knew she would have to sell a great 
many jars of pickles to keep the roof 
over their heads when her husband was 
disabled by an accident. But all around 
her were women who could cook, and 
they were only too glad to make a little 
money. 


“Fresh Country Food” 
S O she started, on a small scale, a 


tood exchange. ‘Fresh Country 

Food From Farm to You’’—and 
the mortgage is paid, and there is a new 
piazza, and the house is painted. For 
it can be done. Give people something 
they wouldn’t have except for you. 
They are waiting for it. 

One woman at Bar Harbor opens and 
closes houses. She has a well-trained 
corps of workers and she makes enough 
in spring and fall to support herself. 
She furnishes the brains and her workers 
the brawn. 

Another woman does the same in the 
city where she lives. Baked beans and 
ginger bread are the source of one 
Wwidow’s support. Another has “The 
Cookie Jar.” A lending library called 

“Fudge and Fiction,”’ the fudge in little 


waxed paper packages at ten and twenty 
cents, does a rushing business. The com- 
bination is irresistible. For those with- 
out a “sweet tooth” there are bags of 
the best home salted peanuts. 

A former school teacher has a “Chil- 
dren’s Lending Library.” All her books 
are sterilized, and the mothers know it. 
Her library hours are only from three 
to six. The rest of the time she is read- 
ing children’s books, or working out 
reading courses for individual children, 
or buying and doing up fascinating pack- 
ages of books for gifts. Lately she has 
added “Sick-abed toys and games’ to 
her books. 


The Bath Shop 


NOTHER woman, left with 
almost nothing, decided to put up 
in quantity the cold cream and 

skin food that had kept her face young. 
They were old family recipes and she 
knew they were good. She decorated 


This is an 
ticle for the older woman suddenly 
thrown on her own resources. But 


encouraging ar- 


what about the woman already in 
business or industry who reaches 
an early age limit? Must a preju- 
dice against the older woman be 
accepted as a final fact? Is it a 
fact? During the fall the Wom- 
an’s Journal expects to interview 
employers and employees, in an ef- 
fort to throw light on a difficult 
situation. 


the little white jars with a touch of 
color, and varied the odor to suit. Soon 
she had added homemade bath salts and 
smelling salts, then she also sold wash 
cloths and handmade towels, getting a 
commission on the work. And when she 
got so far she found herself taking 
orders for furnishing bathroom curtains 
and fittings and the Bath Shop was 
launched. 

A lonely woman whose two daughters 
were married, feeling she must go on 
mothering someone’s children, adver- 
tised “Let me shop with or for your 
daughter.” She learned the require- 
ments of all the big boarding schools, she 
studied the fashions and her customers, 
and she not only made a living but she 
kept her heart young. The “Going 
Away Shop,” begun in such a small 
way, has grown amazingly. The 
woman who ran it had traveled, and she 
knew people did not want “My Trip 
Abroad” or things that would take up 
much room. She was always on the 
lookout for novelties. She has just the 
little things needed at the last moment 
and she sends packages of books and 
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“Seagoing goodies” to every steamer. 

“Food for invalids delivered hot”— 
“Outgrown children’s clothes exchange, 
all clothes sterilized and pressed’’— 
“Everything a Baby Wants’—‘‘The 
Present Shop,” specializing in wrap- 
pings and verses—‘‘Sick room appliances 
rented, and nurses or attendants by the 
hour. Sterilized sheets and pillow cases 
to rent”:—these businesses were all 
started by older women. 

One delicate woman who can work 
for only a part of a day amuses sick 
children with quiet. games, while the 
mothers take a much-needed nap. For 
years a woman in New York City has 
bought all the gloves that are torn or 
ripped in the department stores; she 
mends them perfectly and tells where 
they are mended—you wouldn’t know it. 
She now has her regular customers who 
depend on her for their supply of gloves. 
A visiting milliner goes out by the hour 
to those who because of illness or age 
can not do shopping, and makes over for 
whole families. Another seamstress ad- 
vertises “clothes kept in order at weekly 
rate.” There is a “Mending and Darn- 
ing Shop” in a college town, where a 
dear old grandmother sits by the fire and 
the girls who drop in and leave work to 
be done come out carrying something in 
their hearts worth more than the money 
they leave behind. Popcorn balls are 
sold at a house near a school, and big 
golden doughnuts. “Lunches sent to of- 
fices if ordered by ten o'clock” has been 
most successful. A woman in the sub- 
urbs advertises ““You pay the carfare— 
I do the errand.” She gets shoppers’ 
discount, of course. 

A clever homemaker went to a real 
estate agent and asked him to let her 
look over the summer houses he had to 
rent. In the end she was so convincing 
that she persuaded him not only to take 
her about to see them, but to let her 
come into his office, not at a salary, but 
on a small percentage basis. “As a 
housekeeper, I can size up the people bet- 
ter than you,” she argued. “The trou- 
ble with men is they show too many 
houses. I would only show a few but 
those few would be the right ones, and 
the people wouldn’t be tired and dis- 
couraged.” Well, she has her own of- 
fice now, and a busy one! 


Doing Something Different 


OW all these people weren't 

clever, few of them were trained, 

but they all did something differ- 
ent, or did it in a different way from 
what other people were doing. Some 
only brought together what had before 
been sold separately. None of them has 
made a fortune over night, but they are 
all self-supporting because they knew 
their limitations as well as their abili- 
ties. They studied what they could do, 
and what the people wanted, and they 
gave it to them as they wanted it. 
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The Magnetism of 
MANCHURIA 


By C. WALTER YOUNG 


This article in our department of International Relations, 
which aims to clarify some important subject each month, 
has great timeliness. Written after the July war threat was 
quieted, and just before the flaring up of danger in August, 
it gives the background of this menacing situation. The 
writer is a professor of political science, and a specialist in 
affairs of the Far East (page +). In conducting this depart- 
ment the Journal has the cooperation of Josephine Schain, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, and Raymond T. Rich, General Secretary 
of the World Peace Foundation 
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Children of Chinese immigrants in Manchuria. Ninety 
per cent of the population is Chinese 


NCE more an incident of out- Russia frustrated Anglo-American plans the question of the Chinese Eastern 


The 





standing international impor- 

tance has drawn attention to 

Manchuria, that cock-pit of 

northern China within 
which, for over three decades, periodi- 
cal, and in some respects continual, con- 
flicts have been fought. In July, local 
Chinese authorities practically seized 
temporary control over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway—a railway which, un- 
der the terms of the Sino-Russian agree- 
ments of 1924, was to be operated joint- 
ly on a basis of equal parécipation ot 
Soviet Russians and Chinese. This was 
the cause of immediate world concern 
over a possible conflict. Conflict was in- 
deed averted, but the intrinsic problem 
remains unsettled, and as this article 
goes to press, the Manchurian crisis is 
again acute. 

Manchuria has been called ‘‘the dan- 
ger spot of the Far East’ (even of the 
world) and “the Belgium of Asia,” 
while the “Manchurian Question’’ has 
been termed “the most dangerous ques- 
tion in world politics.” Perhaps twenty 
scattered incidents or episodes of the last 
thirty years justify the phrases. Two 
wars have been fought on Manchurian 
soil—the Sino-Japanese War in 1894- 
1895, and the Russo-Japanese War in 
1904-1905. But world interest has at- 
tached to Manchuria on many other oc- 
casions. An American interest, for ex- 
ample, has manifested itself at intervals 
since Russia almost annexed it (1900- 
1904). American flour and cotton 
goods were forced out of the Man- 
churian market during the period 1906 
to 1910. In 1907 to 1910 Japan and 





to build railways there for China. 
United States was concerned when 
Japan imposed the ‘Twenty-one De- 


Railway too complex to deal with hasti- 
ly, and the Conference itself refrained 
from doing much of anything about it. 


mands” on China and when in the sub- 


sequent treaty 
and notes 
(1915) she en- 
trenched _ herself 
for ninety-nine 
years inher 
Kwantung leased 
territory, and ob- 
tained railway 
and  administra- 
tive rights of a 
somewhat exclu- 
sive character. In 
1919 American 
soldiers were 
sent to Siberia 
and an American 
engineer, Col- 
onel John F. Ste- 
vens, was made 
president of the 
Inter - allied 
Technical Board, 
in charge of op- 
eration of the 
Chinese Eastern 
Railway after 
the Russian Re- 
volution had 
thrown the rail- 
way into chaos. 
At the Washing- 
ton Conference 
(1921 - 1922), 
Charles Evans 
Hughes declared 


In 1927-1928 the South Manchuria 
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Railway Company (Japanese) sought a 
Joan in the American market and failed. 
The United States was mildly concerned 
when the Nationalist armies of China 
captured Peking (now Peiping), and 
Japan warned them not to trespass be- 
yond the Great Wall on Manchurian 
soil (May-July, 1928). And now. the 
crisis over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
has occurred in the summer of 1929, 
causing the first attempt to invoke the 
Pact of Paris by Secretary Henry L. 
Stimson in cooperation with the powers 
in interest. 

Manchuria, like Gaul, may be di- 
vided for many purposes into three parts. 
Manchuria has three provinces: Muk- 
den, Kirin and Heilungkiang (with a 
total area of over three hundred thou- 
sand square miles and a_ population 
which in three years may be thirty mil- 
lions); three principal cities: Dairen, 
Mukden and Harbin (in each of which 
one of three powers is especially en- 
sconced, Japan, China and Russia; three 
principal rivers: the Liao, the Sungari 
and the Amur; three principal railway 
systems: the South Manchuria Railway 
(Japanese), the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way (Chinese) and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway (Sino-Russian); three prin- 
cipal minerals: coal, iron and gold; and 
three principal grain and cereal prod- 
ucts: faoliang (Chinese sorghum), 
wheat and. soya beans, which latter con- 
tributes well over a third of the world’s 
supply in three categories, the beans, 
bean oil and bean cake. 

Lest the impression be created that 
this very natural and defensible classi- 
fication is labored and inexact, it may 
be well to conclude this tripartite isola- 
tion of the elements in what one might 
call the magnetism of Manchuria with 
the simple statement that three powers 
have for thirty years been especially in- 
terested in Manchuria: China, Russia 
and Japan. 


= 


What Draws China in 


Manchuria? 


URNING, then, to the major in- 
terest of these three powers in 
Manchuria, one reasonably should 
give first attention to China. Manchuria 
is Chinese territory, except for a very 
small but important tip of the southern 
province of Mukden, i.e., the Kwantung 
leased territory, and the narrow ribbon 
of land along the South Manchuria 
Railway, the former to be held by Japan 
until 1997, the latter until 2002, under 
the treaties now in force. 

That Manchuria legally is an integral 
part of China has never been denied by 
Japan, which does, however, regard these 
Three Eastern Provinces (as the Chi- 
nese call Manchuria) as a region of par- 
ticular importance for Japan, and does 
regard South Manchuria (roughly south 
of Changchun. where the Japanese rail- 
way connects with the Chinese Eastern) 


ee 


The railway station at Vladivostok, eastern terminal of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 





to which the Chinese Eastern Railway provides a short cut 


as a territory in which Japan has certa.n 
legally undefined “special interests.” 

Manchuria is, in the international 
legal sense, a part of China, but politic- 
ally, or from the point of view of ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction, has frequently 
been practically autonomous, even inde- 
pendent, in fact, from Peking. But that 
has not lessened the Chinese interest or 
“interests” in Manchuria. 

The Chinese Government, 
Nanking Government, regards Man- 
churia as a “first line of defence.” Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo at the Washing- 
ton Conference declared : 


now the 


“Not only does the national safety of China 
rely upon the safeguarding of Manchuria, as 
an integral portion of the Chinese Republic, 
because these Three Eastern Provinces hive 
been the historic road of invasion into China 
throughout the past centuries, but also the 
security of the economic life of the Chinese 
people depends in a very vital measure upon 
the conservation and development, with the 
surplus capital of the world, of the natural 
and agricultural resources in Manchuria—a 
region where today an abundance of raw ma- 
terial and food supplies are already accessible 
to all nations. . . . Moreover, Manchuria is 
an important outlet for the surplus population 
from the congested provinces in other parts 
of China. ..... In view of the foregoing 
facts, it is clear that China has such truly 
vital interests in Manchuria that the interests 
of any foreign Power therein, however im- 
portant they may be in themselves, cannot 
compare with them.” 

Aside from the Chinese investments in 
Manchuria, government and private, in 
the land, native industries, mines and 
newly-constructed railways, there is the 
particular interest in the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, over a thousand miles long, 
which stretches from Manchouli, on the 
west, to Suifen (opposite Pogranitch- 
naya), on the east, with a branch line 
south from Harbin to Changchun. In 
land holdings, equipment and subsidiary 
industries attached to the railway, the 
Chinese Eastern Railwav is an economic 
asset of great value to China, or to who- 
ever may possess it for its revenues. China 


is now legally part owner in the railway, 
just what part being a doubtful and 
somewhat technical question. 

The railway was built in 1898-1903 
by the Tsarist Government of Russia, 
under the color of a commercial com- 
pany and bank, with funds guaranteed 
by the Russian treasury, but supplied in 
the main from private French bankers. 
China’s original capital investment was 
small ; today it is almost indefinable, but 
under the arrangements in force, the 
Chinese are entitled to a part of the an- 
nual profits, which are large. 


South Manchuria Railway 


UT China’s lure in Manchuria is 
tar more than that. There is the 


South Manchuria Railway, now 
owned by the Japanese, but on Man- 
churian soil, wherein the Japanese 
rights were extended to ninety-nine years 
by the treaty which followed the “Twen- 
ty-one Demands.” China officially, on 
several occasions, has declared that she 
will take every opportunity to recover 
that railway before the expiration of the 
time of the extended lease, i.e., before 
2002. But Japan’s rights are based on 
valid treaties and the Japanese have no 
intention to pander to sentimentality, as 
a Japanese delegate expressed it at the 
Washington Conference. Japan intends 
to retain the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, and likely will for years to come. 

The new Nationalist Government in 
China has declared its policy of abolish- 
ing by unilateral action the so-called 
“unequal treaties” and ridding China of 
all forms of foreign privilege under the 
treaties now in force. This attack on 
foreign interests is just now expressing 
itself as against the Russian rights in 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. What 
may be the next official move of Nan- 
king is problematic, but certain other 
foreign powers may have more convinc- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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W hat the Journal Stands For 


OR many of us autumn is a more natural begin- 
Fk ning of the year than January. Certainly that 

is true for women’s organizations and their ac- 
tivities, which start in full force in the early fall. So 
the Woman’s Journal, which cooperates closely with 
these groups, considers this a fitting time to publish 

ain its purpose and program: 

Ae The Gideon Jaurndl rf edited and published by 
women for women to stimulate interest in the world 
outside their domestic affairs and to express the 
woman’s point of view. 

Women have come into political power but they 
have not yet established their place nor fully realized 
their opportunities. While great gains have been 
made they still have a long way to go to establish 
economic and legal equality with men. While many 
doors have been flung open, there are still many dis- 
criminations against them. While great numbers of 
married women are obliged to earn money in order 
to live, the whole problem of married women who 
work remains to be solved. With all the freedom 
American women enjoy they still suffer from an in- 
feriority complex. And above all, those things most 
needed in our civilization are the things women can 
do better than men because of their natural interest 
and fitness. 

Concretely, the Journal stands for child welfare, 
including the abolition of child labor; 

For the protection of mothers and babies through 
such Federal care as is bestowed on cattle and roads; 
For the protection of women workers; 

For the removal, point by point, of still existing dis- 
criminations, legal, social, economic, against women ; 

For the cultivation of a public opinion in support of 
law enforcement; 

For civic betterment—making the world a better 
place to live in, through united effort for better schools, 
better homes, town planning, baby clinics, sanitary gar- 
bage disposal, preservation of parks, etc. 

For the encouragement of women to seek public of- 
fice, and to find their proper place in business and the 
professions ; 

For more recognition and help to the home-maker ; 

For the establishment of world peace through inter- 
national arbitration and disarmament. 


* * * 


War's Victims 


E are fortunate in having in this number two 
articles that touch the Far East, so distressingly 
prominent in the headlines these days. Look- 
ing at Mrs. Scott’s description of the care Soviet Rus- 
sia is lavishing on its children, and then at the threat 
of war suggested by Mr. Young’s article on another 
page, one cannot escape the thought of what war 
would do to those children. There is of course bitter 


— Editorially Speakin 


controversy about the political ideas that lie back of, 
and permeate, the Russian educational system: but on 
the value of making a literate population and a popu- 
lation with a knowledge of health and hygiene, there 
can be no argument. We wish that alongside this pic- 
ture there were one of James Yen and the marvel of 
his attempt to make China literate too. These are the 
things that war destroys. 


* * Ox 


Mrs. Willebrandt’s Challenge 
\ VAST variety of emotions have been stirred 


in the bosoms of the American people by the 
remarkable series of articles, now being pub- 
lished in a number of daily papers, by Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt on “The Inside of Prohibition.” 
The wets are in a furious passion over them; one dry 
has sued her for a million dollars in solace for an in- 
jured reputation, and many scandalized readers want 
to amend the law because prohibition seems to them 
so impossible of enforcement. There is nothing sur- 
prising in those articles nor in the present situation to 
those whose memories are long. 

Since the Brewers’ Association in 1862 resolved to 
support only those who would endorse laws and regu- 
lations pleasing to them, there has been no cessation of 
the struggle between those who would protect the 
decent public from the menace of drink and those who 
sell liquor and profit by its sale. From the days when 
campaigns were waged to remove screens from saloon 
windows, or to close the saloons on Saturday nights 
and Sundays, or on behalf of other simple artifices to 
restrict the trade ever so little, forward to the final 
Federal act, there has been an organized determination 
backed by an enormous campaign fund to check each 
step proposed. 

Before prohibition had become a national law, Fed- 
eral investigation of German propaganda (largely con- 
ducted by German brewers), of the Pennsylvania brew- 
ers who did not properly report their income taxes, of 
the National Brewers’ Association, and of the Texas 
Brewers’ Association, revealed the undeniable fact in 
the evidence given that for fifty years the brewers and 
distillers combined had held both political parties firmly 
in their grasp, and had, in consequence, usually been 
able to control legislation as they desired. The facts, 
made known, wielded an enormous influence on the 
campaign for Federal prohibition and converted many 
citizens to the need to wrest this country’s politics from 
the clutches of the liquor traffic. 

One may ask after reading Mrs. Willebrandt’s arti- 
cles “What has been gained?” The political parties 
have been freed from the old mastery to a large de- 
gree. The old machine has been destroyed; but a new 
one, less powerful and far less respectable, has swung 
into the vacancy. A sly, fly-by-night, criminal class 
imports, manufactures, distributes, and sells drinks by 
bootlegging -processes. The old octopus still holds 
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fast to politics by a few sticky tentacles and governs 
party patronage here and there sufficiently to secure 
the appointment of criminals as prohibition officials, 
but the business of bootlegging and the “sleeping part- 
ners” in the trade grow less respectable every day. 
Give more years and more Willebrandts and a gradual 
disappearance of the present disgraces is likely to 
follow. 

The fact is that a minority of our population is 
morally degraded as it always has been; it is now at- 
tracted by the high profits of selling and distributing 
alcohol until it has become a pronounced enemy of 
decency. It is this immoral minority which once hid 
its activities from sight and knowledge of more re- 
spectable people which has now become a bold, united, 
organized, threatening menace to all decency and 
order. This minority has a fringe of careless, thought- 
less, unthinking men and women who encourage the 
trade because they think it is fun to disobey the law. 
This menacing class is not a new one created by pro- 
hibition. It has merely been driven out of the saloon 
and out of its hiding places into the open by the in- 
dulgences and cooperation of persons who once be- 
longed to respectable classes. 

The problem which Mrs. Willebrandt sets forth 
so ably and so bravely is something more than a ques- 
tion of the technical improvement in law enforcement. 
It is something more than pulling parry patronage out 
of the hands of the bootlegger. The real question is— 
shall the immoral, criminal minority control the social 
and political life of this nation? When the immora\ 
minority snaps its fingers in the face of the moral ma- 
jority and winks at the entire machinery of criminal 
control while it pursues its nefarious business, it is 
time for the majority to do some deep and careful 
thinking. 

Mrs. Willebrandt deserves the gratitude of all good 
citizens for the letters she has written. It required 
rare heroism to write her story. The letters leave 
something for the rest of us to do. While officers are 
pressing on toward enforcement, does not the nation 
call for a crusade on behalf of respectability? 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CarTT. 


x oO Ox 
Learn to Buy Wisely— 


T is not easy for a woman to be an intelligent 
buyer of the many things that are necessary for a 
modern home. New household conveniences and 

reputed timesavers compete for her attention; fabrics 
have multiplied, synthetic materials with new names 
and unknown qualities have come into the market: 
tastes have developed, luxuries have become necessities, 
and it is difficult to choose, when the pocketbook is not 
unlimited. Also the average woman purchases in such 
small quantities that she knows little about compara- 
tive values. 

On the other hand, while buyers, untrained, are at 
the mercy of the last salesman, selling, whether of 
stocks and bonds or pins and needles, has been de- 
veloped to the mth degree. It takes will power and 
common sense, as well as some technical knowledge, to 
buy wisely. 

When a woman is entrusted with buying for her 
clubhouse, the sum she has to invest is considerable. 
She feels the necessity of buying intelligently not only 


to please her fellow club members but in order to select 
products that will stand constant hard usage. In this 
way, through buying for her club, many a woman has 
become a more intelligent buyer for her own household 
and has learned how to choose rugs that will wear; 
blankets that will remain soft and fluffy; china that 
will not chip, and glassware that stands hard use with- 
out nicking. 

The Woman’s Journal publishes the articles in its 
Clubhouse Service Department in the belief that 
they are of value not only to clubhouse executives but 
to every housekeeper. 


* * XK 


—by Listening to Experts 
buying is also to the interest of 


the manufacturer—a fact that the best firms now 

recognize. A shoddy product forced on the igno- 
rant buyer by a rapid-fire salesman may bring quick 
profits, but in the long run such selling defeats its own 
purpose. The needs of human beings are endless. It 
is sound business to stimulate those needs, to encourage 
the development of good taste, and to satisfy their 
constantly increasing demands. 

For some time past not only Government but busi- 
ness laboratories have been engaged in constant tests 
and in researches of all kinds. There is a wealth of 
information available, of great value to the consuming 
public, which every householder ought to have in order 
to handle her money wisely. “Clothing the Club- 
house,” written by a Government expert for the July 
Woman’s Journal, contained important information 
about how to buy textiles. The article on “Rugs and 
Carpets,” drawn from the experience of experts, on 
page 30 of this number, will help any woman choose 
the floor covering she needs to give the right service. 
The Woman’s Journal believes that it serves both 
reader and manufacturer by offering expert help to the 
modern home-maker in a new way. 


* * 


The Passing Flapper 


S the flapper passing? Judging by her skirts and 
her hair, opinions must differ, but it seems fair to 
say that she is certainly wavering. All during the 

hot weather the number of girls has increased whose 
necks are warmed with clusters of curls, on their way 
to be buns later on. One can’t honestly say that skirts, 
as seen on the city streets, have lengthened, but in 
summer ballrooms evening dresses have dipping, swirl- 
ing hemlines, and even daytime summer dresses at such 
places as yacht clubs and polo grounds, show a tendency 
to the longer irregularity of skirt line. And all the 
shops exhibit long, fluffy tulle and draped velvet gowns. 

According to Mildred Adams, writing in the New 
York Times, a manner appropriate to long hair and 
long gown is already prevalent in high social circles at 
home and abroad—a manner of mysterious allure. 

Of course the change is bound to percolate. Proving 
what? Only that fashions change in manners as well 
as in clothes. Just as girls will swathe themselves in 
tulle and pierce their heads with hairpains, so will 
they accept a new dictum on manners. And a new 
analysis of the younger generation may then begin. 
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New Naturalization Legislation 


HE opening of the new Federal fiscal year on July 

1, 1929, witnessed the inauguration of new policies in 

the administration of immigration aud naturaliza- 

tion legislation. It witnessed changes of significance, 

therefore, to students of government, to lawyers, to 
teachers, to social workers, to immigration and naturalization 
officials, to all persons interested in good citizenship. For 
between this date and the close of the Seventieth Congress 
in March, dealing with these matters became 
effective. 

Most conspicuous is the new National Origins Plan, a 
part of the Immigration Act of 1924, which went into effect 
on July 1, 1929. The League has just published a pamphlet 
in answer to the question, “What ‘Is the National Origins 
Plan for Immigration Quotas?” 

Another measure, sweeping in its effect, which warrants 
the study of every thoughtful citizen is the Deportation- 
Exclusion-Felony Act of March 4+, 1929. A third is an 
amendment to it, passed June 24, 1929, by the Special Ses- 
sion, also involving the question of deportation. A fourth is 
a brief little act, providing for the repatriation of certain 
insane American citizens deported by other countries. 

Two are naturalization measures of direct and immediate 
interest to members of the League of Women Voters who 
have been making observations in courts of naturalization. 

The longer of the two naturalization measures embodies 
the much-discussed legalization of entry provision. It is now 
possible for some of those aliens so unfortunate as to have 
forgotten the name of their boat or the day they arrived, to 
undergo a new examination by immigration inspectors, and 
legalize their arrival, “nunc pro tunc.” That proceeding 
costs $20 per person, and the issuance of a certificate of 
arrival, $5 additional. The extension of the privilege of 
such an examination turns, like so much of the recent immi- 
gration and naturalization legislation, on the accidert of a 
date. Only those who arrived in the United States pricr to 
June 3, 1921 (the date of the first Quota Act), and those 
who meet certain other qualifications as well, are permitted 
so to legalize their entry, and proceed toward naturalization. 

The cost of “first papers” is increased to $5; of “second 
papers” to $10. These increases were explained on the 
ground that “the applicant thinks more of that for which he 
pays more.” It has been questioned whether these large 
increases were necessary, in view of the surplus of $906,- 
014.49 in fees over costs, which had accrued in the Natural- 
ization Fund since 1906, and it will be important to watch 
the effect upon the numbers who become citizens. 

Naturalization procedure has been simplified as to require- 
ments for witnesses’ oral testimony. Depositions from wit- 
nesses are permitted in cases of applicants’ removal from place 
to place within the same state, as had previously been per- 
mitted in cases of removal from state to state. 

A residence requirement of six months within the county 


six laws 


takes the place of “‘one year within the state.” The adminis- 
trative definition of what constitutes “continuous residence” 
has now been crystallized. into legislative enactment. Absence 
of more than six months in the country of former allegiance 
raises a “presumption” of broken residence; absence of one 
year or more immediately preceding the filing of the petition 
breaks “‘the continuity of such residence” for purposes of 
citizenship. ‘This section prescribes strict regulation of the 
foreign-born who during the process of naturalization revisit 
the lands of their birth, and who find, perhaps, that more than 
a year is needed for the disposal of property there, who may 
wait for the birth of children abroad, or who may linger on 
during illness of parents, perhaps visited for the last time. 
Such delays may actually demonstrate greater, not less, fit- 
ness for citizenship in the United States. 

Of the renunciation of allegiance measure naturalization 
specialists have said: ‘Tis perhaps better to have passed a 
narrow amendment than to have passed none at all.” The 
general Naturalization Act of June 29, 1906, required 
renunciation in both the Declaration and Petition for Nat- 
uralization of “all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, state or sovereignty, and particularly by name to the 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty of which the alien may 
be . . . a citizen or subject.” Since the war and its 
resulting changes and uncertainties as to national boundaries. 
there have been many mistakes in the names of sovereigns to 
whom allegiance was renounced. 

Thousands of persons suffered because of this purely tech- 
nical requirement. When a mistake occurred in the Declara- 
tion, it became necessary for the applicant to begin the process 
of naturalization all over again. Under the new Act, the 
applicant will declare that “before being admitted to citizen- 
ship” he will renounce all alien allegiance. In effect, this 
means that actual renunciation of allegiance to a particular 
sovereign does not take place until a Petition for naturaliza- 
tion is filed. Unless they have expired, Declarations of 
Intention are validated if the error in renunciation “was due 
to a change of political boundaries, or the creation of new 
countries or the transfer of territory.” 

The provision is not so inclusive, however, as it appears. 
It makes no change as to the Petition, although it is con- 
tended that this may be revised while it is under considera- 
tion by the Naturalization Service or by the Court, and it 
does not affect those Declarations whose seven-year length of 
life has ended. There are many such in which the long road 
to naturalization must be entirely retraced. In the third 
place, the mistake may not actually be “due to” a change of 
political boundaries but to some inadvertence or ignorance on 
the part of the applicant or the naturalization clerk. The 
Naturalization Service realizes that the terms of the Act are 
rigid, and has intimated that in administrative procedure the 
intent of the Act will be extended as far as possible to cover 
those who have met this difficulty. 
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Besides the sections relating to renunciation of allegiance, 
this new law reenacts the special naturalization privileges 
formerly accorded to an alien veteran, entitling an ex-soldier 
at any time within two years after the enactment of the Act, 
to naturalization upon the same terms as if he had petitioned 
before the armistice of the World War except that he must 
appear and file his petition in person and take the oath of 
allegiance in Court. 

Such provisions appear technical in phraseology. But the 
technical character of government and of legislation has been 
food for the League of Women Voters since the day of its 
organization. The special interest of these concrete pieces of 
legislation lies in their direct effect upon good citizenship. 
They are the gate through which “Americans by Choice” 
enter the body politic. That gate interprets to them the 
nature of government in the United States. Its contribution 
is peculiarly measured, therefore, by the justice and adequacy 
of the law itself, and by an administration holding that citi- 
zens as human beings are the first and final seat of govern- 
ment.—ADENA MILLER RICH. 


J nicalities of 


tration and election laws, 


Registration Becomes Simplified 


NE of the striking, if unpredicted, results of 
women the vote is their active interest in the tech- 


giving 


regis- 


as League reports from 
the states amply reveal. 


The need of solving the 
mysteries of voting proced- 
ure, often beginning as a 
means of attaining other 
objectives, has given a dis- 
tinct impetus to the move- 
ment for simplification of 
government—a movement 
that has been growing 
steadily and surely during 
the past two decades. 
These interests are 
quite specific. A woman 
office-holder, member of 
an election board, 
tration officer, or worker 
in a get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign discovers for herself 
weak spots in the laws 
governing registration and 
election. If there must 
be registration to safe- 
guard elections, why must 
busy citizen register at 


reg:s- 


Or, again, why must a 
voter continuing to live at the same address re-register every 
year, every two years, or every four years? It is incon- 
venient for the voter and increases the cost of government. 
Most important of all, frequent registration does not guar- 
antee purity of elections. ‘That it could was a naive assump- 
tion which disregarded the possibility of impersonation, colon- 
ization, padding the lists with fictitious names, and in other 
ways “‘stealing the elections.” 

What is needed is a simple and accurate means of keeping 
the lists up to date. The use of vital statistics, reports of 





one time to meet local 

requiremen‘s and at an- ; 
other time if he is to 
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changes in orders for gas, electricity and water, and annual 
check-up by the police are a few of the most successful 
methods in use. But a check-up of a list unreliable at the 
start would obviously be a waste of time. The first test of 
a good registration law is: does it provide for identification 
of the voter? Many cities and states have found the quickest, 
safest way is to make a comparison of the voter’s signature 
at the polls with that when he or she registered. 

Of the various kinds of registration the permanent system 
is at once the newest and the oldest. Records of citizens 
having the right to vote have been kept for centuries, but 
lists automatically up to date show the influence of the “‘fol- 
low-up” business methods of our own day and age. 

Obviously the problem faced by the states is one of adapt- 
ing the soundest general principles to their own special con- 
stitutional and other requirements. Constitutional prohibi- 
tions in Arkansas and Texas and numerous legal decisions in 
other states make the enactment of wholly satisfactory laws 
difficult. 

It is significant, therefore, that during the past year one- 
third of the state League programs have included study or 
support of some aspect of election procedure. Of this num- 
ber, one group has been concerned with the general problem 


and a second group with analysis and, in some cases, support 
of systems of permanent registration. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, Arizona 
and Texas, the League 


has been analyzing ways 
of improving election pro- 
cedure, from the study in 
Texas to determine the 
desirability of making reg- 
istration a pre-requisite 
for voting to comprehen- 
surveys in some of 
other states. The 
second group embraces 
at least fifteen states. In 
West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Kansas and 
Massachusetts, where pe- 
riodic_ re-registration is 
the prevailing system, the 
League is studying the 
merits of a system with 
more permanence. 
“Study” on the Florida 
program suggests that 
permanent _ registration, 
now in partial use, may 
at some time become 
state-wide. 

A phase of this interest 
in registration that augurs 
well is the concern of 
states which already have 
permanent registration 
that their system shall function efficiently. The North Car- 
olina League is studying ways in which this may be done. 
Georgia knows that inadequate means of purging the lists of 
“dead weight” is a weak spot. Wisconsin, where the League 
was responsible for the new law passed in 1927, is continuing 
a careful check-up on the operation of its system of perma- 
nent registration. 

Campaigns for permanent registration measures were vic- 
torious in 1929 in Ohio and Michigan, and laid a ground- 
work for future success in others—KATHERINE A. FREDERIC. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Two Leaders 
Be Co COG. 


WO remarkable women have 

I passed into the Beyond within the 

past few days. A mixed feeling 
of sorrow for their going and gratitude 
for the service of their lives stirs those 
who knew them. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, for 
many years chief of the National Suf- 
frage Association of Great Britain and 
always a leader in the feminist move- 
ment, was a stateswoman in every sense 
of the word. Her judgment was calm, 
deliberate, logical, and so correct in its 
conclusions that to follow it gave safety 
and security to the woman movement. 
She knew no fear, hesitation, nor cau- 
tion, when once she knew that she was 
right. 

The woman movement went through 
many discouraging times in Great 
Britain. There was a long stretch of 
years when the stubbornness and indif- 
ference of men and women seemed im- 
possible to overcome and the movement 
went down into the slough of despond 
with little promise of ever returning. 
Through all this period Mrs. Fawcett 
was cheerily certain that it would rise 
to final triumph and converted an ever- 
increasing army of believers to carry on. 

Militancy was an exceedingly trying 
time in England. On one hand people 
said that nothing worth while had ever 
been done before and on the other, a 
very large number declared that if that 
was the way women behaved, they 
would have nothing more to do with the 
feminist movement. Mrs. Fawcett 
steered her campaign into the middle of 
the road and kept it there. She was 
fair in her judgment of the value of the 
contribution of the militants, but was 
never misguided into the belief that they 
could complete the campaign. When 
the militants had closed the doors of 
their headquarters, dismissed their staff, 
and Mrs. Pankhurst was preaching con- 
scription, Mrs. Fawcett, none the less 
patriotic, did not forget that other things 
besides war were in progress and boldly 
led on to the inevitable climax. Suffrage 
for women at thirty years of age was 
gained in 1918 but was regarded as a 
resting point only. Valiantly did her 


organization continue the struggle until 


even the House of Lords had yielded to 
the demand for equal voting qualifica- 
tions for men and women. Over eighty 
years of age, Mrs. Fawcett leaves behind 
her a lifetime of constructive history- 
making. She passes into history as one 
of England’s greatest women. 


CROSS the sea another woman, of 
Jewish birth, the daughter of a 
doctor, began her earliest career as 
a leader and did for the Dutch women 
what Mrs. Fawcett did for the British 
women. Aletta Jacobs was the first girl 
in Holland to go to high school, and 
to secure this right, it was necessary for 
a minister of the Cabinet to give his 
consent. A little later she decided to 
follow her father’s profession and study 
medicine. There was no school in Hol- 
land to admit her, so she went to Eng- 
land and when she came back with her 
degree and her diploma, she became the 
first woman physician in that country. 
Later the feminist movement began to 
stir in Holland and, naturally, she was 
one of its earliest leaders. For many 
years she was the president of the Dutch 
Woman Suffrage Association. The 
Dutch, like the British, are a slow-mov- 
ing, conservative people and the church 
of the country was opposed to new ideas 
for women. Dr. Jacobs talked, 
preached, lectured, wrote, organized, 
and lay awake nights to plan, always 
bravely leading forward, always confi- 
dent that some day her cause would win. 
Holland, long before the United 
States had ratified its Federal amend- 
ment, granted the vote to women. 
Women now sit in her Parliament, 
municipal councils, and hold many high 
offices ; all schools have long been opened 
to them; women practice all the profes- 
sions, and there is not a woman in Hol- 
land who does not know that these op- 
portunities were largely due to the per- 
severance and clear thinking of Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs. She passed away at about 
seventy-five years of age. 

These two women were as unlike as 
two human characters could well be; 
yet the.same unswerving conviction had 
seized both in early life which guided 
every step in their careers. That com- 
mon faith shaped their lives and altered 
the destiny of their nations. 

Great Britain owes much to Mrs. 
Fawcett; Holland owes much to Dr. 


Jacobs; but every woman the world 
around owes a debt to both. When 
these countries yielded to the appeal of 
the women and granted the vote, to- 
gether with many other rights long with- 
held, they set a standard which most 
other nations were quick to follow in 
order to keep step with the world’s prog- 
ress. 


Child Welfare Group 
HILD WELFARE, which has al- 


ways been foremost among Presi- 
dent Hoover’s interests, has been pro- 
moted by his appointment of a planning 
committee for a White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection to 
be held within a year or eighteen months. 
Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of 
the Interior, is chairman of the commit- 
tee and its members include prominent 
child specialists and social workers. 
Among the women are Mrs. F. Louis 
Slade, Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Dr. Louise 
Stanley and others. President Hoover 
is reported to have said that this might 
prove the most important act of his ad- 
ministration. 


Women Librarians 


N Georgia a one-time political ap- 

pointment gave way to recognition 
of ability and experience with the ap- 
pointment of Miss Ella May Thornton 
as State Librarian, and her reappoint- 
ment, just confirmed. Another librarian 
was honored when Miss Beatrice 
Winser was named chief librarian of the 
large city library in Newark, New Jer- 


.sey. For twenty-nine years Miss Win- 


ser has been assistant in the Newark 
Free Public Library to the late John 
Cotton Dana, one of the country’s fore- 
most librarians. She studied for her 
career at Columbia University Library 
School. She has served as a member of 
the Newark School Board. 


A Perfect Record 


T took a woman to set a twenty year 
record for tax collection in Ontario 
County, N. Y.. Mrs. Harriet Hayward, 
of Manchester, turned in her township 
tax roll of $66,355.95 without a delin- 
quency or a mistake for the first time in 
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two score years. All remaining fifteen 
townships in the county showed some- 
thing still unpaid. 


An Egyptian Feminist 
OMEN of the Near East are 


gradually winning the privileges 
and rights of American women, accord- 
ing to Mme. Sayba-Garzouzi, practicing 
lawyer of Cairo, who is in the United 
States on her first American lecture tour. 
Equal divorce laws, in her opinion, are 
the most needed reform. By simply say- 
ing three times before witnesses, ‘I di- 
vorce you,” the Egyptian husband, she 
says, is free, while there is no power on 
earth which enables the woman to di- 
vorce her husband. Other measures that 
Near East feminists are working for are 
compulsory education measures and laws 
regulating women’s hours of work. 
Mme. Sayba-Garzouzi is a leader in the 
emancipation of her countrywomen. She 
studied in France and was one of the 
first women to be admitted to the bar 
at the Sorbonne. In addition to her ac- 
tivities as a lawyer, Mme. Sayba-Gar- 
zouzi is a member of the boards of the 
Egyptian Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the Greek Orthodox 
Orphanage. 


Some Statistics 


IRTHS in the United States (ex- 

clusive of Massachusetts and Utah, 
from which full returns are not yet in) 
have dropped from 20.7 (per 1,000 pop- 
ulation) in 1927 to 19.7 in 1928, while 
infant mortality has risen from 64.6 to 
68. The highest baby death rate for 
1928 was 142.2, for Arizona, and the 
lowest was 46.9, for Oregon. Seattle, 
Wash., boasts the lowest infant mor- 
tality rate—42.7—among cities of 100,- 
000 or more population. A study of 
death certificates filed there during the 
year shows that 57 per cent of the 
deaths of children under one year were 
due to three causes which can be con- 
trolled—prematurity, injuries at birth 
and pneumonia. 


Reduces Fire Risk 


IRE hazard will be reduced tre- 

mendously, it is estimated, through 
the foresight of a woman. Representa- 
tive Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, was so impressed by the fact that 
an annual fire loss of $90,000,000 is at- 
tributed to careless smokers that she 
asked the Bureau of Standards if some- 
thing could not be done to evolve a 
“safety cigarette.” As a result, scien- 
tists have developed not only a self-ex- 
tinguishing cigarette but a fireproof 
match. The fire protection factor lies 
in a coating of water glass (air-exclud- 
ing sodium silicate) which lines an inch- 
long cork tip on the cigarette and covers 
the match within a half-inch of its head. 


By studying cigarette stubs it was found 
that smokers discard cigarettes from one 
and one-half inches long so that now 
cigarettes (or matches) when _ tossed 
carelessly aside, will burn out automati- 
cally. 


Woman Railroad Head 


OVERNOR O. MAX GARD- 

J NER of North Carolina has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. 
Thomas W. Bickett, widow of ex-Gov- 
ernor Bickett, as president of the North 
Carolina Railroad which the state built 
and now leases to the Southern Railway 
Company, maintaining its interest 
through Government officers and direc- 





Mme. 


Sayba-Garzouzi 


tors. Mrs. Bickett is the first woman 
to be elected as president. The position 
carries a salary of $1200 and pass privi- 
leges over other railroads. 


Special Vice-Consul 


SS many United States visitors have 
flocked to Geneva, Switzerland, as 
the seat of the League of Nations, that 
the State Department has appointed 
Miss Margaret Warner, a special vice- 
consul, to take care of their needs. Miss 
Warner, a Radcliffe College graduate, 
recently passed the examinations for ad- 
mission to foreign service. 


A Fabric Specialist 


DD to the new occupations for 

women that of Louise Huston, who 
is probably the first woman to specialize 
—commercially, anyhow—in the super- 
vision of fibre tests, dyes and the like, 
which go to the production of synthetic 
fibre fabrics. Miss Huston, director of 
the educational service bureau for Bem- 
berg Corporation, is “chemical minded,” 
and brings to her special task both train- 
ing through experience and academic 
training. 


Zi 


Among Organizations 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
Report—The far-flung work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association is 
revealed by its annual report for 1928 
just issued. The Association spends $26,- 
000,000 a year through 1,133 organized 
branches in which 54,225 volunteers 
carry on a large part of the work. 
Maintaining residences for women, cafe- 
terias, recreation centers and employment 
bureaus through which 161,174 girls 
found work last year are the principal 
social activities of the Association. 


League Health Exhibit—How the 
League of Nations is improving health 
conditions in various countries is gra- 
phically set forth by a boxed model and 
map, prepared by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts branch of 
the League of Nations Association. One 
of the important phases of health work 
which it portrays is the world-wide 
broadcasting of health conditions by the 
League’s Bureau at Singapore. The 
boxed model is now on display in Ge- 
neva while the Assembly is in session. 


Budget Contest—One of the many 
unique features of the Exposition of 
Women’s Art and Industries to be held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
September 30 to October 5, is a contest 
for the best clothing budget submitted by 
self-supporting girls. The Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank is co-operating with the Ex- 
position in sponsoring the contest. Con- 
testants will be divided into four groups 
according to weekly earnings and prizes 
of $50, $25 and $15 will be awarded in 
each group. 


Willard Memorial—A memorial bust 
of Frances Willard, designed by Lorado 
Taft, will be placed in the state capital 
at Indianapolis, on September 22, by the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the election of Frances Willard to the 
presidency of the W. C. T. U. 


World Education Meeting—Some 
two thousand teachers from fifty coun- 
tries, including five hundred from the 
United States, attended the Congress of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations held in August in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Augustus Thomas, Maine 
Superintendent of Education and presi- 
dent of the gathering, emphasized that 
the object of the Congress was through 
right education “to make national dis- 
trust, social animosities and religious 
prejudices disappear.” An exposition to 
show the interdependence of the world 
was an interesting adjunct to the Con- 
gress. There were exhibits by fifteen 
countries of numerous international or- 
ganizations. One section contained a li- 
brary of nearly two thousand of the best 
books for children in various languages. 








A Civil War Novel — Men 
and Machines—A Leader, a 
Duchess, a Novelist and a First 
Lady—A Touch of the Psychic 


HE Civil War, not as a series of 

dates and battles but as a tremen- 
dous cataclysmic experience affecting the 
lives of men and women in all walks of 
life and in all parts of the world—this 
is the mighty theme of “The Wave,” 
by Evelyn Scett. 

The dramatis personae are fictional 
The events in which they play their part 
humble or important, are facts, although 
many are shown in quite a different light 
here than in school history books. For 
instance, there is a glimpse of Eloise, 
shamed and bewildered by General Bul- 
ler’s ultimatum to the women of New 
Orleans that “when any female shall 
by word, gesture or movement, insult or 
show contempt for any officer of the 
United States, she shall be regarded and 
held liable to be treated as a woman of 
the town plying her avocation.” There 
is the pitiful tragedy of Nancy Green 
and the other Negro camp followers in 
Sherman’s march to the sea, who be- 
lieved they were being led into Canaan 
and instead were ruthlessly drowned by 
Logan’s order to cut the pontoons when 
half their ranks were part way over a 
river. Incident after incident emerges 
from dry chronicle into poignant  pul- 
sating life. 

Sometimes the treatment is simple 
narrative, sometimes it probes into “the 
stream of consciousness” and analyzes 
the despair of President Davis, the 
weariness of Lincoln, the motives of the 
assassin John Wilkes Booth, the pride 
of Lee even in surrender or the reasons 
of some obscure soldier for joining the 
colors. The scope of Miss Scott’s can- 
vas is universal. 

The book is a long one. At first the 
reader may find scattered episode after 
episode monotonous, but after a while 
one sees each bit fitting into and com- 
pleting the whole far-flung panorama of 
hunger, weariness, suffering and waste 
of money and life. “Zhe Wave” is a 
remarkable and fascinating book. 


S books discussing the réle of man 

in the machine age pile up, a more 
hopeful point of view on the subject be- 
discernible, superseding that 


comes 


Th BOOKSHELF 





Evelyn Scott 


which describes us as enslaved and stan- 
dardized by turning wheels, humming 


dynamos, moving belt, pounding engines. 


The most stimulating expression of this 
point of view is “Men und Machines” 
by Stuart Chase. “Yes,” Mr. Chase 
says, “in the beginning machinery did 
enslave us, but now...” Now, with an 
able and fascinating use of history and 
statistics he draws up the case for and 
against the machine in its relation to the 
“good life.” 

At first glance the balance is against 
the machine. But the machine, Mr. 
Chase reminds us, has no will of its own. 
When men turn out more goods than 
there are consumers, substitute new 
labor-saving devices without regard to 
the unemployment problem created by 
dropping workers not readily absorbed 
into other jobs, waste natural resources, 
create super-congestion in the cities, ugli- 


ness in wide areas and fill the air with . 


unnecessary smoke, dust, and noise, the 
responsibility is not the machine’s. It is 
society’s. Give the machine a chance, 
Mr. Chase says, in effect. It has already 
brought us a longer life span, higher liv- 
ing standards, shorter working hours, 
an expansion of the ego in the case of 
certain machines, a “philosophy of fa- 
tigue”’ which will make tor better physi- 
cal and mental health. 

On the debit side he notes the ominous 
increase in the menace of mechanized 
warfare, specialization, social maladjust- 
ment, speeding up of life, the creation of 
a small robot class, a possible softening 
of the racial stock. 
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But read the book yourself. It will 
be impossible to come to the end of it 
without acquiring a more vital interest 
in the why and whither of man and the 
billion horsepower that he may—or may 
not—learn to control. 


HE George ‘“Sandophiles” have 

another treat in store in “The In- 
timate Journal of George Sand,” held 
unpublished for fifty years and now re- 
leased by a _ granddaughter, Aurore 
Sand, to be edited and translated by 
Marie Jenney Howe, author of ‘George 
Sand: The Search For Love.” The 
Journal consists of a series of letters 
written by George Sand during and 
after her ill-fated affair with Alfred de 
Musset; imaginary conversations with 
“Dr.  Piffoel” (Sand’s philosophical 
self) ; and bits of conversation, impres- 
sions and lines from letters jottea aown 
in a scrapbook which Mme. Sand kept 
throughout her long, tumultuous life. 

The volume supplements the vivid 
portrait drawn by Mrs. Howe in her 
biography, of a tender, generous woman 
who was seeking not emotional experi- 
ence, as many have accused, but a per- 
fect, permanent, all-understanding love 
union. George Sand’s own pen reveals, 
however, what Mrs. Howe skims over 
—such a hysterical, insatiable nature 
that it is little wonder she grew tiresome 
to some lovers and tired of others when 
they could not respond to her constant 
high pitch of ardor. 

Both George Sand’s popular, florid 
style and the beautiful reflective style 
that she kept for her most sincere, inti- 
mate thoughts, embellish these writings. 
Mrs. Howe’s keen comments and notes 
form an admirable background, throw- 
ing the fragments into the right relief. 


T is impossible for anyone who knew 
Mabel Cratty at all to judge how 
much of her is conveyed to any who 
didn’t by Margaret E. Burton in the book 
called by Miss Cratty’s name. For one 
who knew her slightly it gave an enrich- 
ment of understanding of that splendid 
personality and her work, a deepened 
sense of the special charm of her grave 
serenity. As first General Secretary of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and its leader for the twenty-two 
years that ended with her death in 1928, 
Mabel Cratty made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the social work of our time. 
Miss Burton shows that. She shows too 
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the quality of Mabel Cratty’s leader- 
ship—her simplicity, self-forgetfulness, 
her creative trust in her fellow workers. 
Yet, fine as her sketch is, Miss Burton 
only proves again that “we cannot an- 
alyze the secret of a holy life.” Her 
‘ketch is accompanied by selections from 
Miss Cratty’s papers and letters and by 
the beautiful and inspiring service at her 
funeral, partly drawn from her own 
notebooks. The little volume is well 
subtitled ‘Leader in the Art of Leader- 
ship.” 


EADERS familiar with the novels 
R of Maud Diver may renew ac- 
quaintance with many of her enjoyable 
characters in “d Wild Bird.” Eve 
Challoner, the twelve-year-old daughter 
in “Lonely Furrow,” is here grown up 
—a young, untamed, talented creature 
who becomes entangled on shipboard in 


an engagement with a bitter war- 
wrecked man twice her age. When she 


tries to escape, she is held back by pity 
and by his vague resemblance to the 
dead father whom she had adored and 
whose spirit sometimes comes back to 
comfort her. Eve wins freedom and the 
hope of happiness with the young officer 
she loves after a dramatic wild ride to- 
ward death. 

Although the author paints her hero- 
ine and hero in glowing colors, she 
arouses keener sympathy for her unpopu- 
lar, supposedly unpleasant characters. 
The halos of the “good” characters be- 
come tediously bright after 480 pages. 
Likewise, the supernatural influence, 
while delicately done, palls in interest. 

As in all Mrs. Diver’s novels, the 
greater part of the setting is India and 
en route. Mrs. Diver was born in 
India, her father and husband were ofh- 
cers there, and she knows the country. 
She is an ardent imperialist. But her 
outlook on Indian affairs is authentic 
and challenging, whether or not one 
agrees: her “local color” is rich, and 


her descriptions of India’s mountain 
scenery are magnificent. 
FORMER French _ duchess, 


daughter of one of the greatest 
houses in France, turns with some malice 
on her friends and relations in a book 
of memoirs translated under the title, 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” In French 
it is called “dux Temps des Equipages,” 
words more suggestive of the pre-war 
life of the French aristocracy that Ma- 
dame de Gramont (ex-Duchesse de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre) undertakes to reveal. 
No one who has been in Paris and has 
peered through the iron gates in the 
Faubourg St. Germain or been in the 
French country and wondered who 
lived behind the high lichened walls of 
some secluded estate, should fail to take 
advantage of what Madame de Gra- 
mont offers in the way of enlightenment. 
Why Madame de Gramont turned 
critical of her kind is not clear in this 


book. (There are other volumes to 
come). But it is suggested in the intro- 
duction by Louis Bromfield that soon 
after her marriage something happened 
to make her aware of a larger, more in- 
teresting life beyond the Faubourg. And 
it is true, one sees her venturing there 
—to the salon of Madame de Caillavet, 
the friend of Anatole France, for ex- 
ample. But it is of her relations that 
she writes with most authority, and when 
one has done with her account of them, 
one has a personal respect for this 
woman who had the independence to 
step outside the prison of self-satisfac- 
tion and obliviousness that they and their 
kind stood for in pre-war France. 


S UCH a modest, unpretentious 
woman as Abigail Adams would 
never have dreamed of claiming the 
place and influence in Colonial history 


that Dorothie Bobbe gives her in 
“Abigail Adams, the Second First 


Lady.” Yet Mrs. Bobbé has convinced 
us that this brave wife and mother was 
the partner of John Adams, second 
President of the United States, in all 
the patriotic service he undertook. 

The book describes with verve and 
color those stirring days of American 
history beginning with the Boston Tea 
Party, and gives a lively and intimate 
picture of one New England household 
which these events touched closely. Mrs. 
Bobbé has done a notable work in bring- 
ing before the American people two of 
our most illustrious early citizens. 


HE bitterness that the near-white 

colored woman tastes every day of 
her life is described poignantly in “Plum 
Bun,” by Jessie Redmon Fauset, herself 
a colored woman. Angela Murray, who 
could “pass” as an Anglo-Saxon, decides 
that she prefers life without insults and 
hardships to loyalty to her sister and 
her friends. So she leaves home, goes 
to New York to study art, and enjoys 
the freedom of Greenwich Village—the 
least convincing part of the book. But 
the cruelty and injustice of white 
Americans to black Americans were 
more than she could stand. When a 
Paris scholarship was denied a Negro 
girl in the art class where Angela had 
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won a similar scholarship, she finds she 
can not sail under false colors, so she 
reveals her race. The result is return 
to her own folks, the finding of love 


and happiness once more, wiser and 
wider experience. 
Very Briefly 
N “Chrysalis” (Dutton, $2.50), 


Zephine Humphrey tells in a charm- 
ingly intimate way how she and her hus- 
band gave up a beloved too-big house to 
build around them a smaller one. <A 
pleasantly readable book, mingling prac- 
tical sense with sentiment. 

“Schumann-Heink” (Macmillan, 

$5.00): The biography, prepared by 
Mary Lawton, ot “the last of the 
Titans” —a life story of the well-loved 
singer, rich in color and _ incident. 
Lavishly illustrated with photographs. 
_“One Act Plays for Stage and Study” : 
['wenty-two of them, by American, 
English and Irish writers, published by 
Samuel French ($3.15 postpaid). A 
useful volume for dramatic students and 
groups, who are always in need of suit- 
able plays for study or production. With 
a preface by Paul Green. 
Nine new heroes and one new hero- 
ine for the young people of America are 
provided in McAlister Coleman’s 
“Pioneers of Freedom.” They were 
chosen as the leaders of the forces of the 
liberal and labor movements in America, 
and their stories are written in a vivid, 
simple style. (Vanguard Press, $2.50). 


; _Books for early review: “Trailing the 
Tiger,’ by Mary Hastings Bradley 
(Appleton), “Sarah Orne Jewett,’ by 
Francis Otto Matthiessen (Houghton, 
Mifflin), “4 Preface to Morals,” by 
Walter Lippmann (Macmillan). 


WHAT IS RIGHT 
WITH MARRIAGE 


By Robert C. and 
Frances W. Binkley 





Every woman, married or con- 
templating marriage, should read 
this refreshing discussion in 
which two modern, highly in- 
telligent people show how mar- 
riage may be put on a sane and 
permanent basis. A book that 
gives both the woman and man’s 
viewpoint. $2.50 


FIELDS OF WORK 
FOR WOMEN 


By Miriam Simons Leuck 


A newly revised edition of this 
helpful book containing analyses 
of occupations open to women 
with inducements, disadvan- 
tages and requirements of each. 

$2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 





When writing to D. Appleton & Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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A handsome rug used to advantage in the library of the luxurious new Women’s 
Athletic Club of Chicago 


RuGs AND CARPETS 


By JEAN WHITBY 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in club- 
houses and in homes. It offers expert information on the complicated 


problems of buying and management. 
on textiles. dining room and kitchen equipment, decoration, etc. 


Articles have been published 
The 


article this month gives sound rules to guide women in choosing 
suitable and serviceable floor coverings 


HEN Robert Herrick, the dis- 
WY singuistes novelist, was a little 

boy, so the story goes, he ap- 
peared at a neighbor’s door one morn- 
ing and asked politely if he might see 
her new parlor carpet. The lady of the 
house, half puzzled at such unusual 
curiosity in a small boy and half flat- 
tered that the news of her recent pur- 
chase had traveled across the street, 
asked him in. For several minutes 
young Herrick gazed seriously at the 
carpet and then announced: ‘Well, it 
certainly doesn’t make me seasick!” 

Today we seldom see carpets or rugs 
that violently offend the taste. Bilious 
colors, festoons of roses and _ great 
wreaths “that hit one in the face” are 
things of the mid-Victorian past. 
Schools, press, retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers have combined to raise 
the standards of house decoration. 

In choosing floor coverings for the 
clubhouse, just as for the home, there 
are a few simple rules to which we have 
become educated. First, the color of the 


rug must be “tied” in to the major color 
harmony of the room so that there will 
be no break in the decorative scheme; 
second, the darkest colors in the room 
belong on the floor and the lightest on 
the ceiling, thus giving the feeling of 
weight or solidity underfoot; third, 
quiet colors should be placed in large 
areas and the spots of brilliancy (though 
in small pattern) in smaller rooms; 
fourth, plain or self-color figured rugs 
can stand bright-hued draperies of riot- 
ous design while more distinctly figured 
rugs in various colors require plain 
draperies. 

Although one may avoid mistakes in 
color combination or design by selecting 
a solid tone carpet, it is apt to become 
monotonous unless in sufficient contrast 
to the upholstery. Thus if red predom- 
inates in the furniture, it would be wise 
to choose an egg plant, dark blue or 
black carpet, while if green is the chief 
color in the furniture upholstery, a dark 
taupe might be a happy setting. A very 
big expanse of color can be broken up, 
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too, by using a tew harmonious Oriental 
or domestic scatter rugs before the fire- 
place, beside a large table and so on. 

Turning from the artistic side of rug 
buying to the practical side, the rules 
are not so simple. 

Nine out of ten customers go into a 
store and select their rugs for color, pat- 
tern and price with little or no thought 
to make or weave. Perhaps one among 
them will say, “Oh, I don’t want a 
cheap rug like an Axminster,’’ totally 
ignorant of the fact that high-grade 
Axminster rugs sell up to $120 for a 
9x12 foot rug. Or, another will insist 
on getting a Wilton, believing the name 
to be a guarantee of quality, although 
there are cheap Wiltons and fine Wil- 
tons. Good carpeting is determined, not 
by the name, but by the amount and 
quality of wool, the number of colors, 
the thickness of fabric. As between 
wool and. worsted, both are wool but the 
latter is the longer, combed out yarn, so 
that a so-called wool fabric is a little 
tougher, and what is known as worsted 
fabric a little finer. Beware, however, 
of jute and cotton adulteration. A sales- 
man may say that jute in carpeting 
makes the pile stand up. This is true, 
but it is also true that the jute wears 
out quickly. All of which goes to show 
that the amateur is often helpless and 
that for carpets, perhaps more than for 
any other merchandise, one must deal 
with a reliable firm. 

It is difficult to describe the techni- 
calities of the various carpet weaves, but 
a few generalizations about the most 
familiar types may be helpful. 


‘§ NGRAIN carpet is woven like plain 

cloth in such a way that the ground 
color of the design on the face becomes 
the color of the figure on the reverse. 
Thus it may be used on either side. It 
is very light in weight, inexpensive, and 
easy to clean so that it is adaptable for 
bedrooms, but only the all-wool ingrain 
is worth getting. So-called “art squares” 
are usually seamless ingrain rugs as are 
Scotch wool rugs, made of a_ heavier 
wool yarn and bound more firmly. In- 
grain is too light to withstand very hard 
service. 

The popular Wilton is the modern 
child of the old-fashioned Brussels car- 
pet. Both are made of -yarn raised in 
rows of loops to form the surface pile. 
but in the former the pile is cut, giving 
a plushlike surface, while in the latter 
the pile is left knotted. Wilton is gen- 
erally more firmly woven and contains 
more varn than Brussels. Brussels is in 
little demand in the United States to- 
day. In genuine Wilton, each color of 
the worsted or woolen yarn is dyed sep- 
arately in the skein and in weaving is 
carried on a separate frame so that 
whenever a color is not needed in the 
surface design it is buried in the body 
of the carpet and shows on the wrong 
side among the backing threads. Thus 
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cAnd now... the new 


A. W. A. CLUBHOUSE 


has installed these 
quality tested 
sheets 


— 


Famous for keeping smooth, white and linen-soft. The center fold, the 
Iss the selvage edges, and the hems—where other sheets in the use- 


tests gave aay entirely —remained firm through years of laundering 
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SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
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Date this label. It is your record of 
service for every sheet in the linen room. 


Dewight Anchor 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
Manufactured since 1840 





—~ 






353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ECAUSE they must have sheets that wear and 

wear—because they must have sheets that 
look weli, too, for years and years, the American 
Women’s Association has installed Dwight Anchor 
Sheets exclusively in their new clubhouse. 

The USE-TESTS convinced them that Dwight 
Anchor, among sheets of average price, com- 
bines these qualities that are so essential for 
hotel uses. 

And, too, the committee for the clubhouse, in 
cooperation with Burnet-Clark, Ltd., the distin- 
guished decorator of national reputation, had 
decided that sheets had to be put up to the standard 
American women set for their own homes. 

Finely woven, smooth-textured, linen-soft even 
after the most rigorous use, Dwight Anchor sheets 
are especially suitable in hotels and clubhouses 
that cater to discriminating women. 

The Dwight Anchor sheet in 108-inch length 
is a favorite, for it gives better protection to bed 
coverings. The reversible sheet with same width 
hem at top and bottom is well liked, too, since it 
distributes wear more evenly. Dwight Manufac- 
turing Co., Minot, Hooper & Co., Selling Agents, 
11 Thomas St., New York; 110 Summer St., 
Boston. 


When writing to Minot, Hooper & Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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paint work 

ALLS and wood- 

light colors are quick 

to show. dirt and | 

spots. To. keep this 

clean regularly the safe Oakite 

way. Soiled areas quickly vanish, 

no film is left to attract dust, when 


work painted in 
paintwork fresh and new-looking, 
this sudless material is used. 


See how easily this cleaning can 
be done... dissolve an ounce of 
Oakite in a pail of tepid water, wet 
down the paintwork with the 
cleaning cloth and wipe off. That’s 
all! On varnish, wipe with a dry 
cloth. Used according to direc- 
tions, Oakite will not harm paint 
or varnish, will not dull the sur- 
face. 


If you are interested in thorough, 
economical and easy cleaning, in 
clubhouse, home, hospital or school, 
let us tell you how Oakite will 
expedite and simplify every clean- 
ing task. Our booklet gives for- 
mulas and directions. Send for it 
. . no obligation, of course. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spe- 

cialists, ave located in the leading | 

industrial centers of the U. S. and 
Canada. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
44G Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 





Industrial Cleaning Materials o» Methods 
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the name “body Brussels” or “body 
Wilton.” An attractive new style of 
Wilton is a brocade where the pattern 
is made to stand out by means of a 
double twisted thread. ‘Saxony woven” 
is a name given to Wilton rugs manu- 
factured of a specially heavy yarn—the 
imitations of old hook rugs are of this 
character. 

Tapestry Brussels is a cheap imitation 
of real Brussels. The design is printed 
instead of woven on the yarn or into the 
carpet so that it is not seen in the back 
and less wool yarn is used. In the same 
way velvet is an imitation of high pile 
Wilton. Containing less wool, velvet 
carpets are less expensive than Wiltons 
although the heavier grades are said to 
give good wear in rooms where they do 
not get particularly hard use. For real 
service, however, select an all-wool Wil- 
ton. 


R, some may add, an_all-wool 

Axminster, though one needs to 
be more careful in judging the Axmin- 
ster. The pile of this carpeting is made 
by fastening tufts of woolen yarn into 
the warp after the manner of an 
Oriental rug, except that ingenious ma- 
chine nippers take the place of the deft 
fingers of the Oriental weaver. The 
woolen tufting is sometimes stiffened by 
jute or coarse animal hair and an Ax- 
minster should therefore be examined at 
close range, front and back. Axminsters 
have a somewhat looser weave than 
Wiltons (though the more closely the 
back is woven the better they will wear) 
and it is possible to get a wider type of 
colors. 

The most expensive and the most 
beautiful of domestic carpets is the 
chenille. Because it is the only carpet 
where the back and front are woven by 
two distinct processes and then bound 
together, a chenille rug may be made 
any color, size, shape or thickness. Like- 
wise any design, to the most intricate 
Oriental or tapestry pattern, may be 
copied. For instance, the Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills wove an oval chenille rug for 
the Roxy theatre in New York that is 
forty-one feet by fifty-seven feet (one 
seam). Eighteen designers worked 
three weeks to provide the eight million 


checks to govern the weave of thirty- - 


two million tufts in the rug. Two and 
a half tons of yarn were spun and dyed 
and 1,300 pounds of wool backing were 
used. When sheared the rug weighed 
over two and a half tons, took fourteen 
men to handle it and cost about $18,000. 
Since a chenille rug, however, is more 
delicate than a Wilton or Axminster, it 
is more practical in the private home 
than the clubhouse. One may pay as 
high as $50 per square foot for chenille. 

Oriental rugs—not only the antique 
but the modern ones—are the only hand- 
knotted rugs since they are made in 


Eastern countries where labor is cheap. 


The value of a genuine Oriental rug 
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depends on the design, the fastness of 
color, the compactness and evenness of 
the weave, the number of knots to the 
square inch, the materials used (in some 
of the finest silk, silver and gold 
threads are used) and, in the case of 
the antique Oriental, on the condition. 
Quantities of modern Orientals are 
now turned out in Greece, India, Per- 
sia and Turkey, in some cases under 
factory conditions. While they do not 
have the quality that comes with age and 
wear, they are often very beautiful and 
lustrous, and give splendid service. 
They are now made in solid tones as 
well as with figures. 

For Orientals, particularly, one must 
depend on the trustworthiness of the 
dealer, since many times rugs are sold at 
high prices as “antiques” when they are 
really modern rugs skillfully bleached. 
Crude bleaching can be detected by 
blurred designs and by separating the 
threads and looking closely at the colors 
at the base, which will be clear and 
bright. 

Selecting from these different varieties 
the right type of carpet for each room 
of the clubhouse takes thought and judg- 
ment. Mr. Robert. von Ezdorf, of W. 
& J. Sloane, New York, speaks from a 
wide experience in choosing carpets for 
both women’s and men’s clubhouses 
throughout the country. ‘The present 
vogue,” he says, “is to get away from 
scatter rugs on polished floors, although 
many clubhouses are laying their carpets 
over good flooring of maple, plank or 
parquet oak so that in the summer the 
carpets may be taken up for the sake 
of coolness and cleanliness. For a bed- 
room, too, I would recommend linoleum 
which comes in so many beautiful pat- 
terns, with a carpet rug of Axminster 
or Wilton cut and bound to fit the de- 
sign.” (See the Woman’s Journal for 
July, page 26). A reputable house, he 
adds, charges no more for special de- 
signs on quantity production for such 
carpet mats. 

In lounges and drawing rooms, a high 
pile Axminster or Wilton is suggested, 
as they give the best service in domestic 
materials, while a self-tone figured car- 
pet is recommended because it does not 
show footprints, burns or stains like a 
plain one. 


ae the lobby or main reception 

room where traffic is heaviest, there 
is nothing like an Oriental rug, although 
of course it runs into more money. But 
an all-wool, handmade modern Oriental 
at $27 to $36 per square yard, as com- 
pared with a good domestic carpet at 
$13 to $14 per square yard, will outlive 
the latter ten times. 

The individuality of the Oriental car- 
pet or rug, in design and texture, gives 
a more homelike atmosphere to a club- 
room, according to Mr. Kent-Costikyan, 
Jr., a rug expert. Other advantages 
that he lists besides durability are that 
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Orientals won’t unravel easily, can be 
readily repaired without detection, will 
not show footprints, and can be made 
seamless to fit into any room and dec- 
orative scheme. 


ARPETS should be bound, 

stretched, and pressed before lay- 
ing. The proverbial lining is paper—a 
single paper for a high pile, double for a 
low pile—but a newer felt lining which 
comes in various thicknesses is highly re- 
commended. Where carpet is laid over 
cement floors, the builder must prepare 
for it by providing baseboard strips to 
which it can be tacked. There is a trade 
trick in laying stair carpets (and here 
you can’t economize as some people 
think) by which a little extra fold is left 
on the last stair so that when the fabric 
on the nose of the step begins to wear 
there is sufficient material to turn the 
carpet, making the spot at the nose fall 
into the joint where it doesn’t show. 

In these days of vacuum cleaners, 
many people believe that it takes less 
time and effort to care for the carpeted 
floor than the polished floor. Rugs and 
carpets in constant service should be 
brushed with a stiff broom the way of 
the nap and gone over with a carpet 
sweeper daily. Once a week they should 
be cleaned with a suction vacuum cleaner 
and every year or so they should be 
sent out for scouring. ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine”’ is literally true here. 
Small tears and rips should be mended 
immediately. Reseaming when seams 
only are worn often adds to the life of a 
carpet. 

Just a final word on price. One au- 
thority states that there is no such thing 
as a “cheap carpet which is good—for 
solid merchandise one must pay at least 
as much as $9 per square yard.” Of 
course there is the summer off-season 
and accredited houses occasionally have 
a bona fide sale so that some economy is 
possible. But good wool is” expensive 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 

Your opportunity to enter fascinating pro- 
fession. Our Home Study gives full 
instruction and easy method for practic#' 
application. Color harmony, draperies, pe riod 
and modernistic furniture - all funda- 
mentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. deoorators. 
Send at ence for free booklet 428. 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue - - - New York City 
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Easy to establish business for you 
self, or take high salaried position. 
Prominent New York decorators teach 
u practical, professional methods 
through simple new svete em, by mail. 
No special ability neede 


Reautifull illus- 

BOOK FREE civil 
Shows how you can enter profes- 
Decorate 
postcard or 








ur 
letter today. 
National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. A-1204, 119 West 57th St., New York 


and in the long run one loses money by | 
scrimping on such an important and 
much used part of the room as the floor 
covering. When it is found that prices | 
exceed the budget estimate, it is the ex- | 
perience of many clubs that some one} 
member may be interested in donating 
a fine rug or carpet for a particular 
room. 


Russia’s Children 
(Continued from page 9) 


ures had to be taken to end this teach- 
ing through mere physical punishment; 
with the result that today wherever you | 
see a Russian magazine concerning chil- 
dren, or a poster on their education, 
you are sure to find invariably this com- | 
mand prominently displayed: “To Beat. | 
You Have No Right.” 

How deeply the old idea of beating | 
persists, and also how effectively this | 
new law forbidding the beating of chil- 
dren has registered with the people, may} 
be illustrated by a commonplace con-| 
versation which I[ overheard while trav- | 
eling through Ukrainian territory. 1! 
a third-class train whose bare 


was on 
wooden benches were packed with 
mothers, fathers and children. I had a 


place near a young peasant about twenty 
who held a little boy about four in her 
arms, a strong sturdy boy with an ex- 
quisite sunburned skin. She held him 
tenderly and watched him as he slept. 
I was on one side of her and on the 
other side sat a matron of the older gen- | 
eration. We both admired the exquisite 
care of the young woman for the child, 
and presently this Russian matron ad- 
dressed herself to the young peasant with | 
the child. 

“It must be a great pleasure for you | 
to have such a son,’ she commented 
warmly. 

“This is not my son,” was the young 
woman’s response. ‘I have no children; 
I am not married. He is my no cm 


Whereupon the matron began to con- 
sole the young woman, ending with: 
“Ah, but some day you will be married 
and have children of your own to love | 
and care for!” 

For a moment the young peasant | 
gazed doubtfully at the older woman. | 
“But can there now be any happiness in | 
having a child?” she inquired. 

“Of course!” exclaimed the matron. | 
“Why not?” | 

“Because these days the law holds a} 
whip over mothers. It is not as it once 
was, when a mother could beat her chil- 
dren and thus rule them. No longer is 
a mother allowed to beat her own! 
child!” | 

“But surely a child so young as you | 
hold should not know anything about | 
such a law!” 

“But you cannot prevent little ones 





like Michael from knowing the law | 


these days,” she explained mournfully. 
“Michael goes to the kindergarten, and 
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Model 333 


Washable Rayon in 
soft Green; Mul- 
berry, Maize, French 
Blue, Orchid, Grey, 
Black. 

Sizes 16 to 46. 


$6.00 


At Clubhouse 


Receptions 


your maids will be smartly 
and appropriately dressed 
uniforms of dainty colored 
rayon, to harmonize with the 
furnishings. 


ix-flake 
UNIFORMS 


wash perfectly, and are so 
well made and carefully tail- 
ored that they keep their 
original attractiveness indef- 
initely. They are always a 
credit to your organization, 
besides being by far the most 
economical choice in the long 
run. 


Write Club Service Dept. W9 
for contract prices of uniforms 
in quantity 


Henry A. Dix & Sons 
Corporation 


141 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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he knows all about the laws and every- 
thing else. If I were to touch him, he 
might report.me to the law. These 
times seem ‘to be made for the children.”’ 

This episode, trifling in itself, con- 
tains germinally one of the most signifi- 
cant ideas-and forces existing in Russia 
today. That force is the tremendous 
response to Lenin’s command left to the 
younger generation, which appears in all 
public places throughout Russia in let- 
ters large enough to be read at a long 
distance: ‘LEARN — LEARN — AND 
LEARN.” 


In the Czar’s Time 


Here is an example of the kind of 
thing which has developed among older 
children—among students. Before the 
Revolution any study of natural science 
was under suspicion. All public schools 
were under the strictest surveillance of 
the priest, the rich peasant and the vil- 
lage policemen; and textbooks on all 
subjects were written from the view- 
point of loyalty to the Czar, and every- 
thing of a scientific nature was either 
kept out or explained away with a re- 
ligious superstition. 

In view of what until so recently was 
the standing of science, it seems to me 
of particular interest to report some- 
thing of the substance of my visit at the 
Junior Naturalist School established ten 
miles outside of Moscow, near the 
famous forest and park of Sokolniki, 
where thousands of people go for Sun- 
day picnics. 

This school was the first one organ- 
ized immediately after the October Rev- 
olution had taken place. In the midst 
of chaos and drastic suffering—there 
were no bread, no lights, no form of 
transportation—two scientists who had 
fought in the Revolution (one of them 
Russakov, whose name now is consid- 
ered holy) opened this school. Daily 
they walked the ten miles back and 
forth. The only light they had for the 
entire school was one lamp and there 
was no heat of any kind, no material 
with which to work. With all these 
handicaps, however, the work was 
started, with amazing enthusiasm and 
faith and love. By the end of the first 
year six hundred pupils were enrolled. 
The school trains specialists in all fields 
of agriculture. Their motto is: “To 
create new things and to fight the old 
enemy.” 

A School Anniversary 

I was present at the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of this school. 
Representatives from all parts of Rus- 
sia attended. Fifty-two different na- 
tionalities were represented at this amaz- 
ing gathering which was held in the 
open tent of the forest. Testimony of 
what this school had achieved for all 
parts of Russia was forthcoming from 
every part of Russia. At the end of its 
tenth vear the Junior Naturalist School 


has reached an enrollment of 45,000 
science students. 

Yes, the future of Russia is in the 
hands of the school children. I feel that 
within another five years, if Russian 
education proceeds at what has been its 
recent pace of progress, Russia should 
reach the level of America in literacy. 
At the beginning, one great difficulty 
blocking education was the lack of ade- 
quate teachers; but this lack is now all 
but overcome. 

But education, and. the desire for it, 
are not confined to children. The mu- 
seums are crowded. ‘The peasants, in- 
stead of spending their money on needed 
clothing, often save it for excursions to 
museums. They usually arrange to 
travel in groups of from twenty to 
forty, and are accompanied by teachers 
who guide the parties and explain the 
significance of all that is seen. Before 
the Revolution there were some thirty 
museums in all Russia; today there are 
476, and they are usually crowded. 

The slogan for the children of ‘Learn 
—Learn—And Learn’’—is to some de- 
gree becoming the slogan of the older 
generation. 


Constant Change 


I might go on, adding further details 
of what Russia is trying to do for its 
children. But even were I to do so, I 
could not escape the feeling that so 
much is happening in Russia and so 
much is continuously changing, that | 
can hardly feel certain that a statement 
made today will not need modification 
and amplification tomorrow. ‘The one 
fixed thing is the eagerness for develop- 
ment. Perhaps the most important 
point—definite, yet indefinite—to bear 





Looking Ahead 


Not Only— 


The Tariff, by Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick 


and 


What Is This Modernism, Any- 
how? By Helen Johnson Keyes 
(See page 4). 


But Also— 


The Evolution of a Career, by 
Lucy Poate Stebbins, author of 
“Old Adam’s Likeness.” An enter- 
taining and helpful account of how 
a wife became a writer too. 


A personality study of Jean Reid, 
former president of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women. By Anne 
O’Hagan. 

A sketch of the woman who has 
much to do with the colors we 
wear—Margaret Hayden Rorke, of 
the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion. By Frances Drewry Mc- 
Mullen. 
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in mind about Russia and her children 
just now is, that conditions and points or 
view are swiftly changing; that Russia is 
growing, shaping itself, then reshaping 
itself all the time. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


the making of the more expensive 
woollen garments, and promptly in- 
creased the rates on wool rags or shoddy 
used in $20 woollen suits, precipitating 
another blast from the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Sugar, the only other 
commodity besides wool on which the 
domestic price can be raised by the full 
amount of the tariff, threatens to pre- 
cipitate the hottest battle of the special 
session. The present sugar tariff, accord- 
ing to computations made by experts for 
Senator Borah, adds $293,000,000 an- 
nually to the nation’s sugar bill over the 
price which would be paid if sugar were 
duty free, and the increase proposed by 
the Senate committee, which is less than 
that in the House bill, would increase 
this consumer’s burden to over $400,- 
000,000. Add to this the fact that only 
a small percentage of our farming popu- 
lation is engaged in the growing of sugar 
beets, that two large companies control 
75 per cent of the entire domestic pro- 
duction, and one sees that the Democrats 
have at least a talking point. 

Meanwhile the consumer, inarticulate, 
unorganized, unrepresented, may rejoice 
that asafetida, licorice root and buchu 
leaves, hydrographic charts and cuttlefish 
bone, Bibles and sulphuric acid are on 
the free list. So are uncut diamonds, 
by the decision of the Senate committee. 
The cost of living should come down. 
And uncut diamonds, duty free, might 
be imported in sufficient quantities to 
pass around to the farmer so that he 
and his family could earn a little extra 
cash working on them in the long winter 
evenings. 


Deplorable Situations 


Now and again we are impressed by 
the way constant emergency situations, 
such as the tariff, tax reduction and farm 
relief, prevent Congressional action on 
deplorable situations which drift on from 


‘year to year because Congress is always 


too busy to heed the warnings of the 
small group of legislators interested in 
them. Recent headlines told of intoler- 
able conditions in two places which are 
the concern of the Federal Government 
—Federal prisons and Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Only six months ago the report of a 
special Congressional committee called 
attention to overcrowding in the prisons, 
and Representative Boylan introduced a 
resolution for the building of two new 
institutions. But a session agitated over 
farm relief and the cruiser bill could not 
be bothered with the misery and de- 
gradation of human beings imprisoned 
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»y the Government. Now that Presi- 
dent Hoover, stirred to action by the riot 
it Leavenworth, has declared that Con- 
gressional appropriations to relieve in- 
tolerable conditions cannot be longer de- 
layed, something may be done which 
should have been done years ago. 

Whether indignation over conditions 
found on Indian reservations by Senator 
Wheeler and two members of a Senate 
sub-committee can be kept warm into 
the next session of Congress is more 
doubtful. Most of the old timber which 
made the Indian Bureau the target for 
bitter attacks by friends of the Indians 
has been cleared out; under the new 
commissioner, Mr. Charles J. Rhoades, 
a new program of government adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs is promised. 
How badly it is needed is shown by 
Senator Wheeler’s findings that twenty- 
five per cent of the Indians visited had 
tuberculosis, and that the average In- 
dian ward of the Government is expected 
to become an independent and self-sup- 
porting citizen on a sixth grade educa- 
tion, a small piece of poor farming land, 
and rations costing about $1.20 a month. 

In the midst of the hubbub caused in 
certain political circles by her revela- 
tion that the much misinterpreted cam- 
paign speech to the Methodists last Sep- 
tember was approved and edited by the 
Republican National Committee, Mrs. 
Willebrandt went her way calmly about 
Washington, and spent long hours in her 
new office on the happily non-controver- 
sial subject of aviation law. I saw her 
dining one evening in the lovely new 
garden terrace of the Carlton, looking 
much too carefree and small and young 
in a gay little green hat, to be the center 
of the official battles recorded in her 
series of articles. I remembered the ex- 
clamations of many women proud that a 
woman should fill so ably the high place 
she filled in the Government: ‘How 
wonderful to be holding a position like 
that!” and I thought Mrs. Willebrandt 
would probably say now, “Better to 
have done it than to be doing it!” We 
had some inklings in the past of what 
she was going through up there on the 
seventh floor of the Department of Jus- 
tice Building, trying to administer the 
law against political opposition in certain 
other Department buildings, but her 
recent articles caused gasps in blasé 
Washington. 

One _ very good thing resulted from 
her revelation that James Francis Burke, 
campaign counsel of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, approved the famous 
speech to the Methodist convention at 
Springfield before it was given, and that 
gentleman’s adroitly worded and mis- 
leading “denial” that he had “ever urged 
or suggested that Mrs. Willebrandt dis- 
cuss any man’s religion or any religious 
subject nor was any manuscript of hers 
containing any attack on any man’s re- 
ligion ever submitted to me.” Those of 
us who had stenographic transcripts of 


that speech hunted them up, read them 
carefully and found therein not one 
word directed against Candidate Smith’s 
religion, nor any appeal to the Method- 
ists to vote against him on any other 
ground than his known anti-prohibition 
views. Mr. Burke’s ‘‘denial,’’ so-called 
in newspaper headlines, was then an ad- 
mission that she had submitted her speech 
to him and that there was no religious 
reference therein. Mr. Burke, playing 
on the misconception sedulously fostered 
by the Smith supporters, gave about as 
skilful an example of hedging as we have 
seen here in some months. 


Débutantes’ Progress 
(Continued from page 13) 
tion and inspiration, a clearing house of 
ideas and enthusiasms, and incidentally 
the publisher of a very good magazine. 
It includes an Arts and Interests Com- 
mittee, with its regional chairmen, a 
Play Bureau, a Shop Bureau, a Bureau 
of Decorative and Applied Arts, and a 
Welfare Department. All of them are 
in charge of experts in their various 
fields, all supply the individual Leagues 
with whatever information and advice 
are requested. (Continued on page 36) 
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CTA Bell Systerz Advertisement 


Heuipays over... children on their 
way back to school . . . friends scat- 
tered . .. grown sons and daughters 
off to the city again. ... 

But there is one sure way of bring- 
ing them ‘back home”’ all through 
the year. By telephone! 

Talking to them is next best to 
seeing them. And out of town calls 
are so easy to make these days, so 
clear and inexpensive. Nineteen mil- 
lion telephones in this country alone 
are linked to your own in one great 
System—and you can call any of them, 
anywhere, any time you wish. 

Telephones should be one of the 














great conveniences in your home. 
With them you can make nearly all 
of your social engagements. You can 
‘voice visit’’ with friends, no matter 
where they are. You can keep family 
ties alive. You can widen your circle 
of activity and companionship. 
Telephone Hour is one way many 
households keep in touch with friends 
who live in other cities, and members 
of the family who are away. Regu- 
larly they place calls to them. It takes 
but a few minutes and is thoroughly 
reasonable in cost; yet it pays large 
returns in appreciation and affection. 
Why not have a Telephone Hour this 
week and every week thereafter? 








Them “back Home’ 
... by ‘Telephone 
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For the individual Leagues go as fast 
or as slow as they choose. Founded at 
different times, widely spaced out 
throughout the country, they are in all 
stages of size and development. The 
New York League, which is the oldest, 
has gone the farthest. Its president, 
Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, says that it 
has passed through three separate stages, 
and sees a fourth on the horizon. She 
believes that all Leagues, whenever they 
begin, necessarily pass with more or less 
speed through the same phases. 

The first is that of amateur philan- 
thropy, of doing specific good to a par- 
ticular object. All the emphasis is on 
the work done. Leaguers hem diapers 
for the salvation of their souls, and 
count their points and hours as beads 
on a rosary told for the remission of sins. 
They weigh babies in clinics, and keep 
charts under the guidance of harassed 
doctors. They raise money in amateur 
revues, and present it to their major 
charity. 


Self-Education 


Suddenly they awake to the fact that 
they cannot be efficient in doing good to 
others unless they know a bit more 
themselves, and at that point they enter 
on the second stage, which is that of 
self-education. This starts on an en- 
forced system, so many courses provid- 
ing the salvation previously furnished by 


diapers. Then as the machinery settles 
down to efficient running, and each 
yearly crop of débutantes is received 
with more assurance, the pressure tapers 
off. It is assumed that the girls want 
the courses for their own benefit, that 
they are grown and responsible, and 
know what they need. Gradually, as 


courses grow more professional, the 
committee chairmen become research 
directors. 


The third stage 1s the clubhouse stage 
in which all activities are focused in a 
single place. New York is in the mid- 
dle of that stage at the present time. 
According to its president, “Ours is the 
first woman’s clubhouse in town which 
is more than an adaptation of the men’s 
club idea to women’s needs—more than 


a man’s club with a woman’s member- 


ship. We have a swimming pool and 
squash courts, dining-rooms and_bed- 
rooms. But we also have our Theater 
School, which developed out of our 
amateur revue. That takes care of our 
girls who hanker for the stage, breaks 
them in to the point where they will be 
of some use on the professional stage, 
or convinces them that they are no good. 
The seventh floor will be devoted to the 
Baby Shelter, which is our biggest 
charity. It has a door and an elevator 
of its own on the east side of the build- 
ing, to let poor mothers enter without 
facing the menace of a big foyer. 





























All outside rooms with light and sun 
shine; solarium with vitaglass; de- 
lightful for the fall and winter 








The PANHELLENIC 
3 Mitchell Place 


Ist Ave. and 49th St. 


JoHN Meap Howe.ts. 


Architect 


A hotel of distinction, built 
by college women for women 
of refinement who require the 
best living conditions at rea- 
sonable rates. 


All outside rooms with light 
and sunshine, balconies, roof 
garden, solarium with vita- 
glass on twenty-sixth floor 
commanding a thrilling view 
of East river and the city of 
New York. 


Beautiful ballroom, rooms of 
various sizes for social func- 
tions with interesting modern 
decoration, at attractive prices. 
A restaurant open to the pub- 
lic with an unexcelled cuisine. 


For rates apply to 
Marcaret CHATFIELD, 
Manager. 


Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of Board. 




















When writing to The Panhellenic, please mention the 


THe Woman’s JOURNAL 


“But please don’t get the idea,’’ Mrs. 
Peltz warned, “that the Leagues, in 
passing through these stages, shed one for 
the other as snakes shed their skins. 
They keep the best features of the one 
as they pass more or less insensibly to 
the next. For instance, here in New 
York our new yearly crop of members 
are all provisional. They take certain 
prescribed courses, do certain charity 
work before they are admitted perma- 


nently. Then they go ahead under their 
own momentum to whatever interests 
them most. Nowadays they tend to 


head toward professional training, and 
in this is the hope of the future. 
Strengthening the League 

“I thought at one time that the 
growing demand for professional train- 
ing on the part of women might mean 
the end of the Junior League, which has 
from the beginning offered amateur 
service in social work. But, on the con- 
trary, it has strengthened the League. 
The training we give in amateur work 
has become more and more professional, 
retaining its old character only in the 
sense that we work with a group of un- 
trained girls every year, and the work 
is not paid for. But the professional 
spirit has strengthened and deepened 
everything we do. The girls are no 
longer content with dabbling in water 
colors and crocheting doilies. They 
want to be professional artists and de- 
signers. 

“These ambitions meet their own 
difficulties, however. When girls first 
started taking jobs they were content 
to ape the men. Any man’s job would 
do. Having found that plan unsatisfac- 
tory, they proceeded to sway under the 
impulses of fashion. One year they were 
all decorators, the next they all tried to 
be stylists. Again they seemed baffled. 

Standing on Tiptoe 

“So the fourth stage of the Junior 
League development, the stage at which 
we find ourselves standing tiptoe today, 
is, as I see it, the growing need for voca- 
tional guidance, the help which our bud- 
ding agencies, professional and volun- 
teer, can give to the young girl of today 
in evaluating and analyzing her capabil- 
ities and needs. We have all learned 
the modern attitude that you must spend 
yourself to the limit, and that you will 
get a proportionate return on your in- 
vestment in power and happiness. But 
how you snall spend yourself, and with 
what coin, is the question which at the 
moment our members are bringing to 
us. How definite and how true our an- 
swers to them will be, is our criterion 
for success in the future, and our her- 
itage in service from the past.” 


CAN housework be done by employees 
on the basis of eight hours a day? A 
coming aarticle tells why “Scientific 
Housekeeping” says yes, and how it 
works. 


Woman’s Journal 
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Magnetic Manchuria 

(Continued from page 21) 
ing diplomatic weapons at their disposal 
than Soviet Russia just at present. There 
is evidently much of magnetic substance 
in Manchuria which will draw the at- 
tention of the Chinese Government for 
an indefinite future. 


What Attracts Russia to Manchuria? 


Russia’s involvement in Manchuria 
since 1896 has always been associated 
with the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Originally, that railway had almost 
purely political and strategic importance 
tor Russia: it was a short-cut across 
North Manchuria, linking China with 
Vladivostok, the latter the only prac- 
tically ice-free port which Russia pos- 
sessed Or possesses on open sea lanes. 
The railway was a hoop of commercial 
steel in outside appearance, which bound 
together the political interests of Russia 
in Siberia and the Maritime Province 
with those in Europe. ‘To this strategic 
importance of the railway has been added 


in recent years an economic value which | 


is now bound up with state finance and 
state industries from Vladivostok to 
Omsk, to Moscow and Leningrad. 
The Tsarist Government built the 
railway through the chameleon company 
which at times maintained diplomatic 
agents in the Far East, while the Rus- 
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sian imperial treasury advanced some, | 
funds for the capital, guaranteed the | 


French loans, and doled out subsidies 


for running expenses and overhead—the | 
latter in such lavish amounts that the | 
railway was never commercially profit- | 
able until recently. Russia’s legal rights | 
in the railway rest on the original con- | 
tract of 1896 and on the agreements of | 


1924 with the Peking and Mukden Gov- 


ernments, the latter at that time prac- | 


tically independent of Peking. The | 


Soviet Government is under these agree- 


ments entitled to representation in con- | 


trol along with China on a basis of en- 


tire equality. The Manager is a Soviet | 


Russian; the railway police are Chinese. 
Realism compels one to assert that the 


Soviet declarations of 1919 and. 1920, to 


the effect that the Ch‘nese Eastern Rail- 
way would be handed over to China 
without a kopek charge, were never 
meant but for popular  pabulum. 
The railway is to Russia both a 


weapon and a symbol of Soviet power | 


in Eastern Asia. The Soviet Govern- 


ment will sacrifice its interests in the | 


Chinese Eastern Railway—and_there- 
fore in Manchuria—only when forced 
to do so, and China is hardlv likely to 
complete the sten taken toward unqual- 
ified control of the railway. 


What Is Manchuria to Japan? 


When Dr. Koo presented China’s case 
at the Washington Conference in an ef- 
fort to deprive Japan of her acquired 





territorial and economic holdings there, | 


| 
| 


| 

















Hy} An Open Letter to 
Civic-Minded Women 





Material savings in election costs plus un- 
questioned accuracy in tabulation of the 
vote has been the experience of every city, 
town or village where voting machines have 
replaced the paper ballot. 





| State after state has accepted the voting 
| machine as the only efficient means of con- 
| ducting all elections. New legislation is 
| constantly being proposed or enacted to ex- 
| tend the use of this modern voting method. 








Women leaders and women’s clubs in many 
instances have been responsible for the in- 
| stallation of voting machines. 


| How Voting Machines can serve your com- 
| munity is told in the booklet pictured above. 
| A copy will be mailed to you. 








| | Address Department W-12 
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When writing to Automatic Voting Machine Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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The Clubhouse Yearbook 


Beautifully Printed Sumptuously Illustrated 


to coast. Seventy million dollars are now invested in women’s 


G wc: of women’s achievements in club building from coast 
clubhouses. With large building funds being raised yearly, 
expert guide for making the clubhouse attractive, practical and profit- 


able. A store of suggestions on the details of clubhouse planning, 
erection and management—from financing to food. 


Art Plus Service Some Chapter Heads 


The Yearbook is profusely 
illustrated with views of new 
clubhouses large and small. It 
is both a practical service man- 
ual and an enthralling account 
of what women have done— 


Fitting the Clubhouse to the 
Club 

Financing the Clubhouse 

Buying Textiles 

Rugs and Carpets 

The Efficient Kitchen 


A Clubhouse Tour 


and can do. 


: 

every clubwoman, whether officer, director or member, will want this 

; Price $.75 To Woman’s Journal! subscribers $.50 
Special Offer—The Woman’s Journal and the Clubhouse Year- 

book for $2.50 (the regular price of the Journal alone)—to the same 

or different addresses. 


Use This Order Blank 


The Woman’s Journal 171 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your combination of the Journal and the Clubhouse 
Yearbook to 
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Baron Shidehara replied with no less 
emphasis: 

“The only leased territory, therefore, 
which remains to be discussed at the Con- 
ference, so far as Japan is concerned, is 
Kwantung Province, namely, Port Arthur 
and Dairen. As to that territory, the Jap- 
anese Delegation desire to make it clear that 
Japan has no intention at present to relinquish 
the important rights she has lawfully ac- 
quired and at no small sacrifice.” 

Manchuria to Japan is a source of 
life—so Japanese writers and officials 
constantly aver. ‘To support this. view 
it may be said that Japan, too, regards 
Manchuria as a “first line of defence,” 
with the memories of the Russo-Japanese 
war to support their fears and argu- 
ments. Japan is relatively weak among 
the powers in raw materials of certain 
kinds, especially in coal and petroleum. 
Hence, the peculiar magnetic quality of 
Fushun coal and shale oil for Japan. 
Rice production still is an important fac- 
tor in the economic life of Japan, and 
the soya bean cake of Manchuria is a 
principal fertilizer for Japanese rice 
fields. Without attempting to be overly 
specific or to draw definite inference 
from the facts presented, it may be said, 
simply, that Manchuria supplies well 
over a third of the world’s supply of 
soya beans in various forms, and that 
Japan buys four-fifths of the bean cake, 
and over half of the soya beans them- 
selves. About half of Japan’s total im- 
port of coal from China comes from 
Manchuria. Japanese investments, es- 
pecially in railways owned by themselves 
or constructed for the Chinese, amount 


to over a billion Japanese yen, or about’ 


half the American investment in Cuba. 
But of all these “interests” in Man- 
churia, those in the South Manchuria 
Railway are the most vital. That rail- 
way is, in fact, the center of attraction 
in a lode which is highly magnetic for 
Japan. 

And what is the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to Japan, or Japan to the rail- 
way? Briefly, Japan has no ‘vested 
proprietary interest” in the line. Japan’s 
interests there are bound up with the re- 
lations of Japan with China and Russia. 
Moreover, the railway is an important 
link in Japan’s communications with 
Europe, as well as the source of a cer- 
tain part of the alien goods traffic car- 
ried by the South Manchuria Railway 
to Dairen in the leased territory. More- 
over, the Japanese General Staff carried 
on an active campaign in 1918 and fol- 
lowing to pepper the railway with Jap- 
anese troops, a campaign somewhat frus- 
trated by the Foreign Office which, nev- 
ertheless, have indicated their concern- 
ment in the Chinese Eastern Railway, as 
at the Washington Conference, and later 
when the Japanese Government mani- 
fested an unwillingness to have the In- 
ternational Banking Consortium advance 
funds to finance the line. Japan is in- 
clined to look with disfavor upon “‘out- 
side’ meddling with the question of the 


Chinese Eastern Railway, and presum- 
ably would prefer to have China and 
Russia compromise on the matter. 
Neither a powerful Russia, nor an ar- 
rogant China in Manchuria would 
please Japan. 

No definite settlement of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway question has been 
secured and none is likely for perhaps 
months to come. To resolve the vari- 
ous interests of China and Russia in the 
railway, and to do this in such a way as 
to arouse no distinct opposition from 
other interested powers, particularly 
Japan, is not an easy matter. China 
and Russia both have legitimate claims 
which have been violated during the 
period from 1924, the year of the sig- 
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nature of the agreements for joint con- 
trol of the Chinese Eastern. The legal 
issues involved are in themselves com- 
plex, but not more so than the political 
issues which play a role of paramount 
importance in this question which con- 
cerns the vital interests of Russia and 
China so obviously. What would preju- 
dice the chances for a settlement by con- 
ference negotiation would be the con- 
tinued occurrence of border skirmishes 
between Chinese and Russian troops, 
which incidents might not be entirely 
undirected by the governments con- 
cerned, especially as such demonstrations 
might be calculated to have an effect of 
tempering the diplomatic demands of 
the adversary. 








Are luxuries extravagant ? 
Not always— 


Venus Sanitary napkins are luxurious and 
they do cost a little more than the usual 
kind. But it is their fine quality that 
makes them luxurious, and that same 
quality makes them an economy because 
true quality is always that. 


Venus are sold by the finest department 
stores in each city and they are always rec- 
ommended as being far better than usual 
kinds. 


It is important that Venus are made of 
surgical cotton—not paper. 


To let you judge for yourself, a full dozen 
of Venus Napkins will be sent postpaid 
in a plain package on receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps (which is half the regular re- 
tail price). Fill in the coupon below. 
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How To Prepare For The Winter’s Work 


Good Suggestions for Lessening the Danger of Indoor 
Living to the Health of Body and Mind 


N the title of this article we tacitly 
admit that the winter is a hard 
time, that steady work is a hard 
thing, that city life may be an un- 
healthy thing, that assuredly in- 

door life is a dangerous thing. If we 
will then study why these forces under 
which we work are inimical to man’s 
success and health and. happiness we 
may, to a certain extent, discover how 
to defeat them, or, at least, to mitigate 
or sidetrack their bad results. 

Winter itself. For Northerners that 
means indoor living, steam-heated 
houses, drafts, sudden icy winds, chills, 
“colds.” Most city living means indoor 
living, and the greatest of the evils that 
dog our winter’s health is living in- 
doors. Now, of course, I am not advo- 
cating an immediate and absolute return 
to the great outside, naked and unpro- 
tected, but a moderate, determined, un- 
swerving advance against indoors. 

I work in an institution where about 
a thousand girls are gathered. One 
week after the windows are closed and 
the steam heat is turned on, the on- 
slaught of winter colds begins. At least 
put off that onslaught till well into 
December rather than succumbing to it, 
inevitably, on October 10. In other 
words, decide right now to be a fresh- 
air, open-window fiend. 

Winter again means that the luscious 
garden vegetables of the summer are 
gone or, at least, that they are less fresh 
and more expensive. Autumn fruits will 
see us well past Christmas, but also will 
tend to be cold-storage products and 
costly. However, if we are thoroughly 
convinced a first-class human machine is 
only made by first-class food we will 
deliberately add to our food budget, as 
a woman I know did last year. This 
woman had two children in the ’teens, 
was on a limited housekeeping budget 
and. had to pay the year before two large 
doctor’s bills for the children. Check- 
ing up her expenditures she found that 
the doctor’s bills amounted to one-third 
of the housekeeping account. Why not, 
she reasoned, add that money to the 
table and let its rightful owners enjoy it. 

This extra was spent in certified milk 
and cream, in raw fruits six times a day 
and in fresh vegetables twice. The doc- 
tor had to go without a new car that 
year, as they paid him none of the fam- 
ily earnings. So look over your eating 
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budget. See if you are eating as well as 
you possibly can eat, not as extrava- 
gantly or as luxuriously, but as well, 


to the family table. 

Winter means for most of us a less 
athletic, more sedentary life. An office 
job in the city means a sedentary life at 
its worst. As all of the bodily activities 
except thought and perhaps glandular 
secretion depend on muscular activity, 
we can see at once that if our muscles 
grow flabby a whole host of physical 
evils will naturally overtake us. We in- 
vite them, in fact. We beckon them to 
us, by our overheated houses, by the 
crowded subways, by the closed auto- 
mobile, by hours at a desk or machine. 

Constipation, indigestion, headaches, 
pimples, lack of ability to concentrate, 
depression, lack of interest, all these 
come from flabby stomach and intestinal 
and abdominal muscles. If we have any 
of these ailments we may understand 
perfectly how we create them—by just 
sitting still. | Palpitation, dizziness, 
shortness of breath, we get in the same 
way—by just sitting still and expecting 
the muscles of the heart and blood ves- 
sels to keep on their work without our 
help. 


work we quite naturally decide to 
Of course it’s 


S‘ in thinking ahead for the winter’s 


take more exercise. 


the only sensible thing. . . . And then 
remembrance smites us. How many 
years, how many times have we not 


promised ourselves to do a short, easy, 
inexpensive daily dozen right in our own 
bedroom every morning, four minutes a 
day only! One could exercise alone. 
But one seldom does. Exercise is nat- 
urally a gregarious, jolly, sociable thing. 
It must be enjoyed, not done dutifully. 
Therefore join a class, and preferably 
not the same class that you joined last 
year. Athletics should constantly be 
varied. 

Those who live where they can play 
tennis all year round, as in the South, 
or be sure of skating and skiing, as in 
the North, can of course combine out- 
of-doors with exercise and sunlight. 
Those who live in between North and 
South had better join an athletic class. 
Go, pay your money as soon as you get 
back to town after your vacation, while 
your muscles are still in good condition 


and enjoy working. And after the 
money is paid out, the psychology of 
human nature, in its desire to get its 
money’s worth, will keep you going to 
that class all winter. 


HE winter’s work itself brings us 

both fatigue and, in spite of its 

deep and fundamental satisfaction, 
boredom with its routine. To offset the 
fatigue we need ample, adequate sleep. 
Each adult—even, in her heart, each 
débutante—knows how much sleep she 
needs for full vitality. And in the win- 
ter, even more than in the summer, we 
need the full, bubbling-over vitality that 
takes a rebuff, a disappointment, a slight 
with easy buoyance. All women can 
take a rebuff, a slight, a disappointment 
with a marytr-like resignation. ‘That's 
not wanted in the world nor appreciated 
by either the family or the office staff. 
What is appreciated is a buoyancy that 
takes ill fortune, not as a setback, but 
merely as a spur to conquest. That gay 
resilience comes from enough plain or- 
dinary sleep. 

Some of us simply don’t take enough 
time out of our lives to stay in bed long 
enough to sleep enough. There is no 
trouble with our ability to sleep. If you 
belong to that class, set yourself, right 
now, in the space between summer and 
winter, a bed hour. If you belong to 
the unhappy group that has never 
learned how to sleep, learn how. The 
rules for sleep are simple: muscular 
fatigue, a light evening meal, a serene 
mind and a regular bed hour. Stick to 
the regular bed hour whether sleep 
comes at first or not. 

To prevent boredom there are two 
panaceas. Consider your work in the 
light of its assistance to some one else 
and it will become of such continued, 
daily importance you will never be 
bored. But, if you are, plan for your- 
self some new recreation. If you are a 
lucky person whose interest in one form 
of amusement never varies, it would be 
foolish to change. But if you are that 
kind of a person you won’t be bored. 
However, if you need variety, see that 
you get it. Don’t just long for it, plan 
for it; a fad, a subscription to the opera, 
or concerts, a course of study, something 
definitely new and different. Or, if you 
like reading, and have read all the detec- 
tive stories that your nearest lending 
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library has, buy yourself the books you 
want to read. You have probably 
thought it a luxury to buy books, but 
you will never read. what you want to— 
only what the booklender wants you to 
—till you buy your own books. 

In looking over these aids to success 
in the winter’s job, I find money plays a 
part in them, but the by-product will 
surely be health, and health means suc- 
cess, and success means more money, so 
“why worry!” 


Lady From Kansas 
(Continued from page 11) 


Much has been said of the monotony 
and dullness of prairie landscapes, and 
particularly of those found in Kansas. 
Try to tell Mrs. Lewis that her prairie 
is lacking in beauty. Just try it! 

One of the most salutary intellectual 
and esthetic jolts I ever got came on an 
automobile ride with her in January 
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through a section of country around 
Kinsley which has about as many hills, 
lakes and trees as the top of a mahogany 
desk has. The prairie had always bored 
me. I presumed that it bored every one. 
During that hour’s ride I learned better. 
I began faintly to see color and line I 
had not seen. And I got a glimpse into 
one of the fundamentals of esthetics: 
that we create our own beauty, that if 
we have seeing eyes beauty is always 
waiting to be seen. 

Here is one little snippet from Mrs. 
Lewis’s “page’’ to illustrate her feeling 
for the plains country: 

On a December day early in the morning 
the trees were covered with a light hoar- 
frost. From the west window I saw a wide 
band of blue shading into rose, dim in the 
dusk of dawn, resting on the rim of the 
world. The moon sat on this enchanted rim, 
the color of the “after-glow” so often seen 
on winter evenings on the prairies as the 
sun goes down. The morning was as still 
as if the Everlasting Silence had overtaken 
the universe. 

With this quick sensitiveness to the 
charms of the out-of-doors it is no won- 
der that Mrs. Lewis never loses, the 
peculiarly warm shade of tan made by 
Kansas wind and sun. The Lewis car 
is a much-used vehicle. Summer and 
winter it goes spying out the land. In 
the summer, especially, it is almost a 
vagabond, as likely as not to stay out 
whole days at a time. 

Helping Make Kinsley 

It is not hard to understand the 
Lewises’s love of and pride in Kinsley, 
for they have had so much to do with 
the making of it. A newspaper always 
wields a big influence, but I sometimes 
think that if a country paper will, it 
can do more toward forming the thought 
and feeling of its readers than a great 
city daily can. Many editors of weeklies 
are so fearful of arousing antagonism 
and thereby losing subscribers that they 
rather shirk their responsibility, but the 
Graphic has always stood squarely for 
better schools even if they made taxes 
mount, for more tolerance, for more 
genuine neighborliness and less spiteful 
curiosity, for truth, beauty and goodness 
as the editors understood those qualities. 

In neighborhood sketches which ap- 
pear regularly in the Kansas City Star 
a friend and neighbor of Mrs. Lewis’s 
somewhat humorously calls her ‘The 
Great Lady.” But Kinsley doesn’t really 
think of her as “The Great Lady.’ 
Sometimes, perhaps, it thinks of her with 
something of the irritation the respect- 
ables of Athens must have felt toward 
Socrates. She is apt to ask it disturbing 
questions and tell it unpleasant little 
truths it would just as soon not hear, 
and to keep jarring it up about improve- 
ments it ought to make in the schools 
and paving, the smugness and stupidity 
it ought to avoid, and the religious in- 
tolerance it ought to be ashamed of. 

And of course Kinsley long ago dis- 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 

GAIN we have seen the sea. 

The broad sea, with no farther 
shore. #* And managed to miss one 
of those gorgeous moments that are 
rare enough at the best. ##* A sight 
of the Graf Zeppelin coming in over 
the ocean at sunset when its gallant 
voyage was nearly done. ##*#* We 
shouldn’t have minded so much if we 
hadn’t missed that moment by reason 
of going to supper. ##* Certainly not 
so much if the supper hadn’t been 
beans. *##* With all deference to 
Boston we did consider beans simply 
ignominious. #%** But anyhow it was 
a fine ocean. #4#* We like the sound 
that beaches make—that happy con- 
fusion of voices and waves as if both 
were having a good time and neither 
felt very responsible. ##* And we 
enjoy the ocean so much more now 
that we don’t feel in honor bound, out 
of deference to mass opinion, to climb 
into it. #* Hooray for the man who 
came out in pajamas. ##* And the 
Illinois town which has ruled that 
firemen may wear them on _ night 
alarms and excursions. ##*#* Though 
really that should not take much cour- 
age. ### Still, the conservative sex is 
making a little progress. #4 We shall 
go on hoping for its eventual emanci- 
pation into comfort and coolness. #** 
Of course it will have to speed up con- 
siderably to get ahead of the women 
in this matter of clothes ##** and we 
shouldn’t care to be responsible for 
starting a contest. ##* Which reminds 
us, certain brave souls around our of- 
fice have been heard to declare they 
won’t wear long skirts no matter what 
the fashion makers decree. #4* But 
do we believe them? ##+* We do not. 
4h In the first place they practically 
can’t help themselves and in the 
second place they won’t. #%** But no 
subject, neither beans nor clothes, can 
long keep our thoughts from the Club- 
house Yearbook which, as these words 
are written, is rushing to press in our 
neighborhood. #* We who dingbat 
are not the parent of this Yearbook 
*#** only one of its maiden aunts. 
#% So we are free to brag about its 
beauty, uniqueness ef al, ##+* Every 
one is urged to See-For-Herself. #* 
We like the story told by an English 
lord about Mussolini and the King of 
Italy. #* It appears that the King 
dropped his handkerchief and Musso- 
lini quickly retrieved it. #* The 
King expressed his thanks profusely. 

Someone later asked him why he 

was so glad to get his handkerchief 
back. #** “I was delighted. You see. 
it is the only thing left I am allowed 
to put my nose into.” Who can 
tell us where to look for the following 
saying credited to Mark Twain? 
“Tt isn’t the things in the Bible I don’t 
understand that worry me,” said he, 
“but the things I do understand.” *#+* 
A release from the Press Service of the 
Department of Agriculture tells us that 
a new food dye ‘has been approved. 
*% It’s blue—“Brilliant Blue FCF.” 
##* It is warranted harmless and 
otherwise suitable for food use. *#%+* 
So if any well known article of diet 
changes its complexion, let us not be 
alarmed. Unfortunately they 
didn’t tell us what foods are to sport 
the Brilliant Blues. ##* A kind reader 
sends us as a dingbat the reflection 
that “women are inferior,’ because 
“look at what they pick for husbands.” 
*** But no, we are feeling equal, and 
we've seen many a fine husband. 








covered all her foibles and all the 
prickly little quirks in her nature. It 
knows perfectly well that she has a 
quick temper and a witty tongue that is 
not to be trifled with, that she has opin- 
ions hard to shake, that she is bored by 
neighborhood. tittle-tattle and likely to 
say so without mincing words. 

But for all that, Kinsley is fond of 
Mrs. Lewis in the way we are of “our 
own folks.”” It knows that she is whole- 
heartedly loyal to her town. It admires 
her because she was close enough to 
pioneer life to savor its humor and color 
and some of its severity, and yet did not 
settle into the picturesque rut of the 
frontierswoman. It respects her because 
she is a person to be reckoned with in 
any community enterprise. It likes her 
because she is democratic and enthu- 
siastic and independent. 

She is in a way an embodiment of the 
finest qualities of a country so young 
that some of the homesteaders are still 
living and so big and open that pettiness 
seems almost a sacrilege. 


With Our Readers 


I READ with much interest the article 
“Adopting a Baby,” which appeared in 
the July Journal. It has brought me to pen 
and paper to express what I keenly feel. 

The adopted child is rarely questioned 
now; rather he elicits great interest. He is 
the child who is really wanted. He is rarely 
a greater liability than one’s own child, often 
less, thanks to modern science. Needless to 
say, the woman who adopts a baby must be 
big enough to expect some hard experiences, 
especially if she is unmarried or a widow, 
for the world is quick to sully. And the 
life of an adopted child has its own peculiar 
trials too—ones hard for those who do not 
know, to realize. 

But opposite to the happy side there is an- 
other one. Seldom do we hear, “Will the 
parents be a success as the years roll on and 
will happiness continue?” Instead we hear, 
“If I don’t have a child of my own I will 
adopt one.” The woman who wants a child 
waits until her natural child-bearing days 
are past, hoping perhaps that she may bear 
one of her own. Does the would-be mother 
of forty-five look ahead to the days when she 
will be seventy-five and the child only 
thirty? . 

I am an adopted child. My mother, one 
of God’s noble women, was fifty-four when 
she adopted me, an eight-months-old baby. 
Now my life runs nearly parallel to hers. 
Many years have passed since my mother has 
felt the “looking-forward” aspirations of 
youth and I am too young to fully under- 
stand the whims of those farther years. So 
much that is different lies in those years be- 
tween. 

Men and women who would adopt chil- 
dren should not wait until middle life—they 
should mature with the child, not age in its 
youth. Frankness, courage and unselfishness. 
These and the answering of all the questions 
which the child will inevitably ask about 
himself and the looking ahead for the child 
will make life a glorious reality, far removed 
from an experiment. 

I feel this so keeniy because I know! 

Sincerely yours, 
An Apoptep CHILD. 
For obvious reasons the name of this writer 
is withheld —Ed. 
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